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KIMBER & SHARPLESS, | his crop, while the other's crop was very 
PROPRIETORS AND PUBLISHERS, smutty! He adds, if seed-wheat be soaked 


|in brine, it will not grow; or if it be only 
No. 50 North Fourth Street, ‘sprinkled with it, most of it will die, unless 








PRILADELSSIA. ‘it be planted immediately. He advises, to 
price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. || sift quicklime on the wheat while it is wet- 
——————————— |} ted with strong salt-water, or brine, to dry 

To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. it, which confines the brine to the surface of 


‘the ain, and suffers none of the salt 

On Steeping Seed-Wheat. hen —— 

Sir,—The opinions of agriculturists on|| But, after saying all this, he adds, smutty 
this subject, are remarkably divided. While || seed-wheat, although brined, will produce a 
some believe that, without it, a farmer has|| Smutty crop, unless the year prove very fa- 
not, and ought not to have, a chance of avoid- } vourable, for it is to be known, that favourable 
og smut in the year to come, another nume-|| years will cure the smut, as unkind ones will 
rus and respectable portion of cultivators || cause it, else, before brining was used, and 
believe nothing about it. Amongst the former | the bad seasons had caused all the wheat in 
of these is Jethro Tull, while the latter boasts || England to be smutty, they must have brought 
¢ John Lawrance, the author of the New /||all their seed from foreign countries, or never 
Farmer’s Calender; and from these works 1) more have had clean wheat; therefore it is 
sould wish to make a few extracts, for the} certain that kind years will cure the smut; 
consideration of those, who will so soon be| and it is, therefore, to prevent the injury of a 
called upon to make their choice, “ for weal '| bad _ that we brine and plant clean seed. 
or for woe.” | At the same time, he adds, “ of thetwo reme- 
Tull informs us, there are but two reme- | dies against smut, some think a proper change 
dies proposed, brining and a change of seed ; || of seed the most certain ; and one informs 
that brining, to prevent smuttiness in wheat, | me, that since he has discovered a place that 
was accidentally discovered about 180 years | affords a proper change of seed for his land, 
ago, in the following manner. A ship, loaded || he has never had a smutty ear in his crop, 
with wheat, was sunk near Bristol (England) || although he never limes or brines; and this 
in the autumn, and afterwards, at low tide,|| g!ves a suspicion, that the drowned wheat, 
tue cargo was all taken up, after it had soaked|| being foreign, probably would have given a 
many days in salt water; but, it being unfit clean crop the next year, although it had not 
fir making bread, a farmer sowed some, and/|j been soaked in salt-water: so that the wheat 
it was found to grow well; the whole cargo|| sown by the two farmers before mentioned, 
was, therefore, bought by the farmers at a|, might have been from a good change of land, 
ow price, and it was sown in different places. but the seed, not being changed the preceding 
At the following harvest, all the wheat in|| year, might be no more infected than what 
{ngland was smutty except the crops that | the brine and lime did cure.” 
were raised from this brined seed, and that|| _Now, all this is not very clear at this time 
was perfectly free from it; and this accident ||0f day, it must be confessed; but to this 
was been sufficient (he adds) to jpstity the|| might be added the testimony of thousands 
practice of brining seed ever since, in all the || of limers and briners, who have demonstrated, 
“cent parts, and in most other parts of|| through a long life, the absolute oe 
gland, And he goes on to say, I knew for both brining and liming; and we are le 
‘wo farmers, whose lands lay intermixed, and || to wonder, that the complaints of smut in an 
10 bought the same seed together, from a unkind year are still as prevalent as ever, 
“ry good change of land, and separated || even after the most explicit directions have 
“ery load between them in the field; one|| been followed out, and not an iota of the cere- 
* Wem, believing brining to be a mere || mony neglected. 
~"c¥, sowed his seed without; the other 
‘ied his seed, and had not a smutty ear in 
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* He ought to have known, that no part of the salt 
| will evaporate by exposure. 
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Lawrance comes forth, the champion of a || 
new doctrine; and, whatever might be the || 
result, in his peculiarly simple and lucid mode | 
af argument, there can be no mistake or mis- 
understanding. He says, | 
“The effects of blight and smut, upon || 
grain and vegetables of all kinds, are too) 
common and well known to need description, | 
but it is far different with the cause, to which, | 
in my Opinion, custom has assigned a most || 
fanciful origin. ‘To suppose that grain caught || 
blight or smuttiness from the seed, is, per- | 
haps, about as rational as to attribute an acci- | 
dental cold, to a defect in the parental con- | 
stitution of the patient; and to steep the 
seed-grain, with the view of preserving the | 
future crop from smut, is a proceeding equally | 
sage, as if a man should apply to Dr. Brad- 
ley, or to any other Doctor of equal celebrity, | 
fur a medicine to be taken at Gunpowder 
Treason,* in order to cure a cold, which may || 
oon attack him the summer next ensuing ! 
Yow, all these affections, under whatever 
term, originate in obstructed circulation and || 
the corruption of the vegetable juices; and | 
the immediate causes are, sudden changes of | 
the atmosphere from opening heat to pinching || 
cold, which instantaneously close up the vege- | 
table pores, and obstruct the circulation of || 
the sap! Now, should these causes of the | 
diseases approve themselves legitimate, both | 
in theory and experience, to what end are we || 
troubling our heads with others, which can | 
yretend to no certain ground whatever? How | 
naa it with the crops before brining and | 
liming came into fashion? It was then held, |) 
according to Tull, that a good season would } 
cure the smut—the obvious interpretation of | 
which is, that the matter depends entirely on | 
the season. | 
In the year 1725, there was a general || 
blight, which affected all the wheat alike, | 
steeped or unsteeped; and I have known a). 
field of wheat, the seed of which had been || 
fashionably brined and doctored, blighted in | 
those parts most exposed, particularly in those | 
ears which stood up erect above the rest, | 
whilst the lower ears escaped; and it ap- || 
peared plain, to demonstration, that the shel- | 
tered grain, or that which was fortunately | 


out of the reach of the atmospheric stroke, 
owed Jittle thanks to the doctor; while, to, 
the exposed and blighted, there could be nel 
longer any question about the power of pre- 


vention in the steep. And how often have | 


82 Steeping Seed-Wheat. 
But in the midst of this uncertainty, John |; or smutted, whilst their unbrine 
informed by a man, who farmed near 


century, that he could never discoye 
difference, but that his dressed seed ,.’ 
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| d has escape 
And how often is even a part of q ».... 


blighted, and part left sound! [ have \,.. 
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equally liable with that which he sowe; 
its natural state; nay, that he had nevey 
scrupled to sow smutty wheat, from which, }» 


had grown as pure grain as from the puroy 


seed ! 
Bradley, who was a whimsical and jnao, 
curate reasoner, after a string of windy cna 


culations on the cause of blight, and as know, 


ing a prescription for the cure of smut—gyes 
an one as could be furnished by any one 
us of the present day—concludes with, Vj, 
‘Many farmers steep their wheat in brins 
and yet have plenty of smutty wheat, by 
cause they do not make their brine stron, 
enough, and take their seed out too soon 
When Dr. Sangrado’s patients died, in spitg 
of the infallible specific, he also declared, 
their misfortune arose because they had nz 
been dosed enough ! 

Now, that no evil accident of the winds o 
dews does often occur to blight or discolourg 
crop of wheat, is, happily, a common case; 
many believe that these blights are drawn to 
the fatal spot by barberry, or other deleters 
ous bushes; but Mr. Marshall’s grave account 
of the effects of the marvellous barberry-bush 
of Norfolk, has the following unfortunate 
conclusion. ‘The tail (of the blighted strip) 
pointed towards the south-west, so that pro 
bably the effect took place during a nort! 
east wind’—no doubt it did; but if this bush 
could act as a conductor to the wind, any 
other might perform the same office; for we 
know too well, that, in order to blight strips 
of grain, larger or smaller in length and ¢ 
mensions, the north-east wind does not need 
either barberry or goose-berry bushes as cot 
ductors! But even the sagacious Tull hin 
self, has fallen in with the popular notions, 
and, with his antagonist Bradley, he mistakes 
the effect for the cause—supposing blight to 
be occasioned by insects, instead of attribu’ 
ing the generation of insects to the corrup 


tion consequent upon blights—a thing which | 


admits of ocular proof. 

Before I dismiss this subject, however, | 
would wish to be clearly understood: | by 
no means take upon me to assert the uttet 


| incapacity of infection in the smut of wheat 


or the literal impossibility of an importatioa 


experimenters found their brined seed blighted || of flies from Hesse or Norway, but their 





*The 3th of November. 


t A writer objects, “ You attribute smut, blight, &c., 
to a defect in the crop—now this cannot be the cause, 
for the largest, tallest, and finest ears of my crop of 
the present year are most affected; the lower ears bave 


probability only, and want of foundation 2 
experiment or fact. I should counsel no o® 
to trust to unsound seed, when sound may 

obtained, or, in case of necessity, to make 
use of the former, without taking every P 


generally escaped.” || sible method to wash and purify it; for W 
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a [ should deem a strong soap-ley equal || parish, and two farmers of the neighbour 


»any thing; but as to steeping sou wheat || hood. 

ée the prevention of next year’s blights, itisa|) ‘ W e, whose names are hereunto subscribed, 
more abracadabra, and stands upon the same | having been requested, by Sir J. Call, to 
¢ondation of rationality with blessing a thorn | view and examine a field of wheat, then fit 
ot of the flesh! But the ancients acted still ] for reaping, and to take notice if we saw any 
aore unreasonably ; for in this case, when || difference in the appearance of some parts, 
rn sms of red cloth and the feathers —) when compared with others, do declare, that 
jeart of an owl, and all other such remedies || in a ridge, marked No. 2, (where 72 grains 
qiled, they threatened their deities with || of smutty wheat, after being rubbed out in a 
bloody axes! I have tried various fructify- bag and mixed up with the smut, and in that a3 
ing steeps, solutions of nitre, sheep’s dung, || state had been planted) we only found two “| 
sod L know not what, but without the small- || ears, out of about three hundred, which grew 

est success.” out of the stalks from the smutty seed, that 

The following quotations are from Ellis: || had, apparently, smutty grains in them; and 
Case Ist. “The sickness in wheat, happens || we found many smutty ears in other ridges 
smetimes to only one side of the ear, while || of the field; so that it did not appear that the 
the other parts of the ear remain sound, as || smut had been in particular in that part. 
was once the case of a whole field of wheat, That, having examined a ridge, No. 5, 
st Hazelmere, in Surrey, when only the west || sown with shrivelled wheats, the crop ap- 
sde of the ear was smutty, the rest free|| peared as productive as any part of the field 
throughout the field; showing the disease to || that was sown with the best seed-wheat.’” 
be occasioned by an infectious wind”— the Signed. . 
east wind, of course. 

«Case 2d. A man having but one field, 
it was sown for him with naked wheat-seed, 
by a neighbouring farmer, who, wanting a 
‘ttle more seed to finish the field, sent for| 














Aug. 2, 1792. 


The above experiment, on the back of so 
many others of similar proof, is altogether 
decisive with me, as to smut, which, in all 
; probability, has no more power of propaga- 
sme of his own, that he had brined and || tion, than has the rust of iron. But, grant- 
imed—the latter proved smutty, but the), ing the existence of the eggs of insects in 
firmer clean, although both were sown the|| the seed-grain—which is quite a distinct sub- 
sme day; and, although it may be supposed | ject—a steep, or some other measure, is doubt- 
wat the unbrined seed may be sound seed, || "jess necessary for the purpose of destroying 
av! the brined unsound, the result is of no|| them, although it can have no possible efb- 
csequence but to prove, that brining is of|| cacy in the prevention of blights from the in- 
no utility in case of unsoundness, clemency of the weather; but even this can 
“Case dd, One of my neighbours, an an- | possibly be better effected upon a kiln, where 

cient, Curious farmer, not only changed his |) g degree of heat might be given, sufficient to 
eed, but brined and limed it well, yet in the | destroy animal life, without, in the smallest 
| year 1740, he had a smutty crop—this seems || degree, injuring the vegetative power; for 
: w be owing to a long Srosty winter, cold || Ty}] tells us of an “honest yeoman, who 
spring and dry summer.” practised kiln-drying wheat, in order that it 

The following experiment, by Sir John might be protected from the weevil, who 
Cul, is extracted from the Board Communi- || would show that every grain of it would 
rations, vol. 2, p. 428. “In the year 1797, || grow, after being kept seven years.” T. 
*aen my men were threshing out my wheat, 
| desired them, as well as some of my neigh- 
wurs,to save all the ears they met with, A Gem 
which were affected with smut; thus collect- 
ng all could, previous to the beginning of|} Woman.—Nature has given woman an in- 
Uetober ; I found some ears wholly decayed ; || fluence over man more powerful than his 
une with one, two, or more grains, appa-|| over her: from birth to death he takes help 
rently perfect, all which I caused to be rub-|| and healing from her hand, under all the most 
‘i out with the hand, into a bag of paper, || touching circumstances of life; her bosom 
“nut and all together; and, after mixing and || soothes him in manhood, and supports him in 
‘ong the grains in the smut, all I could || sickness and in age. Such influence as this, 
et perfect out of the smutty ears were 72 beginning at the spring of life and acting in 
frais, which were carefully planted, and || all its most trying moments, must deteriorate 
“arked, in a ridge amongst other wheat, in a || or improve man’s character—must diminish 
~d then under tillage: their growth, from || or increase his happiness, according to the 
~e Orst, was similar to the rest of the field, || moral and intellectual gradation of woman: 
tad the following is a certificate of its state || thus, upon her improvement in particular, 
“ harvest—signed by the Rector of the!! depends human improvement in general. 
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84 Top- Dressing. Vor. y 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. - 


time of sowing the wheat, augments q | 
dred fold the evil, by keeping the lang },.., 
which then holds the water like a oy. 
Sm,—I notice the first article in the last | during the winter, and rises in propor 
number of the Cabinet, on “ wheat-sowing,” || with the frost, taking with it the Young Whee 
and believe there is much truth in the view || plants; and, at its breaking up in the sp, 
of the subject there taken. I too am con- || the dung being then decomposed and off», 
vinced, that our fallowed and dunged oat- || no longer any resistance, the earth and 1). 
earshes are all too light and rich for our || subside together, leaving the wheat lifes .. 
wheat seed-beds, and had already formed the || the surface, exposed to all sorts of disorden. 
resolution to sow no more oats, but put all|| Now it would appear, on reflection, ths: ». 
the manure for the corn, and sow wheat after || dung the seed-bed for wheat must be a yor 
—and the drawing of Mr. B. Cooper’s corn- || wasteful process, to say the least ; its fruc) 
stalk machine comes just in time to give me | fying powers are not required during the a» 
the opportunity to clear my corn-field in the || tumn and winter, if the land upon which the 
way proposed, and to commence operations || crop be sown is clean and in tolerable hea» 
immediately after. | —such, for instance, as after the corn-crop— 

But I shall have the means of carrying out and before the time of its vegetation in tip 
only one-half my plan this season, as the corn || spring, a large portion of its finest partic!ss 
of the present crop will not have been ma-||must have been carried off, by about sy 


eu 


nured for—so I will tell you what I propose, |, months’ exposure to the storms and rains of 
» ¢ . | - ol Ji 
and I do so, to make of it a — ques- || winter; thus, much of it must have bee 


tion. The dung which I now have ready to|| washed away and totally lost, while the good 


On Top-Dressing. 


carry abroad on the oat-earsh or fallow for || that it has done in promoting premature y; 
wheat, I will take to my corn-field, where I || getation, is the greatest part of the evil 
now intend to sow my wheat, and, having | Now, according to the plan proposed, the 
ploughed up the lower headland to a great|| rains of winter are washing the richness :f 
depth, I will deposit it in a long narrow row | the dung into the upturned earth of the head 
thereon, and after the wheat is sown and lei- || land, which was before the best part of the 
sure serves, I will get the dung and the soil || field, causing it to become equal in value t 
of the headland well mixed and turned up || the manure itself, pulverizing and ameliorst 
together, so to lie until the spring, at which || ing the whole mass, and rendering it pec» 
time, and before the frost breaks up, I will | liarly suitable for the purpose of a top-dress 
carry it out and deposit it in heaps on the|! ing, easily washed to the roots of the young 
wheat, preparatory for spreading—carefully || plants by the genial showers of the spring, 
breaking all lumps, &c.—at the time of the || and affording nourishment just at the time 
first thaw. |, when it is most required. And it is not ne 
Now what say my brother farmers to this| cessary to point out the peculiar advantages 
plan? Will it not entirely relieve us from |) which the grass seeds would derive from = 
the premature autumnal growth, and the con-| clean a soil, spread over with so rich a com 
sequent spewing out of the crop in the spring, | post for their reception; the danger woud 
sheltering the young plant at that season, || be that they would grow too luxuriantly i 
and promoting a rapid growth just at its start- || the welfare of the wheat-crop, but that coud 
ing, pushing it through the vicissitudes of | in a measure be guarded against, by delaying 
that changeable period, and, by these means, || the sowing of them for a season. 
enabling it to escape the blight and the thou-|| I am aware, that to those who have nev«! 
sand other ills that so frequently assail it? I | practised top-dressing of wheat in the spring, 
guess it will; and if it does, I can do as 60 | the thing will appear strange, and an ino 
many of our friends are doing—take out a | vation upon old and settled prejudices, but 
patent, to secure to myself the growing of | “trial makes mention,” and one which | havé 
all the wheat, after this plan, in the country, || made speaks loudly in its favour, for the crop 
as I consider it about as original as many that } was taller by a third, and much better 2 
are now in high repute. quality and larger in quantity: but one thing 
Seriously, however, I believe the proposal, || must be guarded against, it will be easy ® 


to retard the growth of the wheat-crop dur- || cause it to rust, by giving it too much foo 
ing the autumn, is worthy of our best regard, || according to the theory laid down in the 


and I have no doubt it can be accomplished || article of the Cabinet for June, and to whica 
most effectually in the way abovementioned, || I refer your readers ; for, it must be remark 
as also, by that pointed out by Edmund Cross, || the wheat, under this management, deriv 
in the article alluded to, in the Cabinet; I || all the nutriment of the dressing—none * 
believe also, that our crops suffer by being | ing dissipated by the rains of a long winter 
lifted by the frost, in the way pointed out by | —and immediately at the time when !t os 
him, and the dung, which we bury at the|| a condition to receive the benefit, and Ut 
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effect will be found to be almost instantane- 
on Quere—would not this be the proper 
way, ey : 
that very strong and effective article lately 
brought into use, by an incorporated company 
too—Poudrette ! [ think it would, and ven- 
ture to propose a trial. : ‘ 
To many, the system of top-dressing will 
be novel, and contrary to all their precon- 
ceived opinions, and yet the practice boasts 


of the weight of many great names in its 


eupport, amongst the Test, of Joseph Hay- 
ward, who, in his “* Science of Agriculture” 
—a rare and most valuable work—thus ex- 
resses himself on the subject. 

«| shall hereafter state my reasons why it 
is improper, as a general practice, to manure 
lands that are intended for immediate seed- 
crops; buf, there may be cases where the 


state of the soil, from poverty and other cir- | 


cumstances, requires it; and, in these cases, 
Iam convinced that the best time and man- 
ner of supplying dung for such crops is, by 
spreading it over the surface, after the seeds 
are sown. 
Sir H. Davy’s notions, this may appear to be 


a wasteful practice, but it is far otherwise; | 
for, as he says, ‘organic substances, as soon || 


as they are deprived of vitality, begin to pass 


Top- Dressing. 85 


namely, by top-dressing—of expending | 


At first sight, and according to || 
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gen gas is formed in the greatest quantity 
during the putrefactive process of fermenta- 
tion, and when the substances are immersed 
in or glutted with water, and excluded from 
the air and light; and in this state they most 
generally are when buried; and this gas, 
possessing an opposite quality to the carbonic 
-acid gas, in being much lighter than the at 
mospheric air, will, as it is formed, operate 
/1n a reverse manner to the carbonic acid, for 
it will, immediately on being liberated, pene 
trate the surface of the soil, mount rapidly 
‘into the atmosphere, and pass off with the 
| wind, and be thus lost. And, further, it is 
' well known that animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, decomposed by the cold putrefactive 

fermentation under the earth, or at the bot- 
tom of stagnant ponds, are inert and ineffi- 
i clent, at least until they are made to undergo 
some other chemical change, by calcination, 
|| oxidation, &c., and this is evinced by peats, 
bogs, &c., and we may likewise instance the 
effect of the accumulated animal substances, 
| decomposed under the earth in burial-grounds, 
which never exhibit any comparatively ex- 
|| traordinary luxuriance of vegetation. And, 
as a practical demonstration that dung, when 
laid on or near the surface, and repeatedly 
| turned over and exposed to the action of the 





through a series of changes, which ends in | atmosphere, is not very rapidly or very effec- 
their complete destruction, in the entire sepa- || tually exhausted, I shall state a course of 
ration and dissipation of the parts: animal || operations which were carried on, in a field 
matters being the soonest destroyed by the || of about six acres, within my immediate ob- 
operation of air, heat, and LicuT; vegetable | servation. 

substances yield more slowly, but finally obey || The soil of this field was a fine friable 
the same laws; the periods of the application || loam, and of a black colour, but the surround- 
of manures, from decomposing animal and || ing land, although of the same texture, was 
vegetable substances, depend upon the know- | of a foxy brown; this difference in the colour, 
ledge of these principles.’ Now, notwith- || no doubt, was occasioned by the difference in 
standing the manner of applying the dung || cultivation and manuring: the surrounding 
which I recommend—that of spreading it || lands had been treated in a careless, slovenly 
over the surface, and there permitting it to || manner, as a common farm, whilst the field 
remain, before it be ploughed in, twelve || in question was cultivated asa market garden, 
months or more—is directly opposite to that || and manured at least once in the year, for 
recommended by Sir H. Davy, it will be found || many years. At the period it came under 
more completely accordant with the princi- || my notice, the market gardener had died, and 
ples of Mr. Kirwan; for, by leaving dung | it fell into the hands of another person, who, 
openly spread on the surface, it is evident|| having but seven years of a lease to run, de 
that the influence of the air, the heat of the || termined, as he said, to work it out; he 
sun, and light, will be the least controlled or therefore sowed it with white wheat for five 
obstructed, and consequently, the decomposi- || years following, without giving any manure. 


ton will be more rapid, regular, and con- | 
formable to the wants of the plants. Under 
such circumstances more carbonic acid may 
be generated, but as this elastic fluid is hea- 
vier than the atmospheric air, it will fall on 
and penetrate the open surface of the soil, 
and thus accord in effect with the experi- 
ments, cited by Mr. Kirwan, of Dr. Priestley 
and M. Ruckett. And as to any loss arising 
by the evolution of any other gases, they are 
és3 likely to occur from dung in this situa- 
Uon than when buried, for carburetted hydro- 


The first year it produced 48 bushels per 
acre, and every year after the crop declined 
but three or four bushels per acre; the sixth 
year it was planted with potatoes, without 
manure, and the crop averaged fourteen tons 
per acre; the seventh year it was sown with 
wheat, without manure, and it produced up 
wards of thirty-two bushels per acre. 

And, to show the beneficial effects of top- 
dressing, I shall also state, that about that 
| time I took possession of a pasture-field of 
about twenty acres, a strong yellow, or foxy 
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86 Top-Dressing. Vor. V. 
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land; it lay on the side of a hill, and was || too;” let the crop be suited to the manure, op 
very wet and poachy, particularly during || the manure to the crop, and as long as hp 
winter; had been generally cut for hay, al- || gets its full value, he will have little reason 
though it seldom produced more than three- | to complain of its coming into his pocket +, 
fourths of a ton per acre, and this, not until } auicky 5 negtvome ~ _ @ profitable ra 
the end of July; I drained it, by cutting a| turn for one dressing of dung, the sooner }, 
ditch at the upper side, deep lamas to get | can afford another; and, if a proper oe 
below the stratum of clay, turning the water || of crops be taken, he may go on a long time 
down the sides, and gave it a top-dressing of || without feeling cause to complain that his 
scavenger’s manure, the cleaning of the town || lands are too prolific, or too rich. 
streets, and, the year after, it produced mea|} Tv be consistent, we must abide by chem 
load and a half per acre, in the middle of|| ical principles, or give them up: the differ. 
June, and a second crop of three-fourths of a | ence in the effect of the method I recommend, 
load the beginning of September, and this it || of applying manure on the surface and there 
has continued to do, varying a little, more or | to suffer it to remain the longest period cop. 
less, according only as the seasons were wet venient, eee by Sir - Davy; of bury. 
or dry. ‘ing it immediately, may be determined jy 
And to show the effect of dung buried deep, || the comparative formation and effect of the 
the following instance may be sufficiently es eae nee 0 pga hy 
strong. I had noticed, in a field at Wick- || drogen—if the former be, as stated, a princi. 
ham, in Kent, which was laid down for a pal ingredient in the food of plants, a that, 
cherry-orchard, and planted with fine young || by its gravity, it will descend and penetrate 
healthy standard trees, that for two years || into the soil, no method more favourable for 
made a beautiful and Juxuriant growth, and || its generation and equal distribution can be 
the third year, in the spring, they threw out || found or devised, than by my mode of appli. 
their shoots with equal luxuriance; but, be-|| cation: and, if carburetted hydrogen be ci. 
fore summer, I observed, to my astonishment, | ther an unwholesome food, or, by its rapid 
they were all withered and dead. Not being || escape,t the occasion of @ great waste of car. 
able to assign a cause for such an unusual || bon, and nitrogen gas be poison or obnoxious 
failure, I called on the proprietor to enquire || when in contact with the food, no mode can 
how it happened; he seemed perfectly re-|| be more favourable to, or productive of both 
signed to what he called his ill luck, in hav- || those effects, than burying the dung in an 
ing them struck with a blight; but, perceiv- || unfermented state. 
ing no reason why his trees should be blighted, || If we were to suppose that a difference in 
whilst his neighbours all around should escape |, the quality of the food supplied to plants pro- 
uninjured, I enquired farther as to the nature || duced no difference in its effects, or that the 
of the sub-soil, when he told me he had been || roots possessed the power of selecting the 
at great expense and trouble to prepare the exact quantity and proportion of each prin- 
soil, by giving it a thick covering of rich || ciple required for its particular purpose, from 
stable dung, and trenching it in, a spit and a|| any composition that may be presented to it, 
halt deep, with the spade; I observed the | we should be driven far off from accounting 
trees had thrown out a profuse discharge of || for the one of plants, or a the ee 
gum, and have no doubt, that, during the || in size, substance, state, and condition 0 
first two years, the roots had not penetrated | plants of the same species when growing in 
the dung, but on reaching it, the third year, | a, aloe = ae a are 
they were poisoned,* by being so glutted || Justified in believing that a plant, having 
with aneeGu as to be thet dinaned and || taken in its food in a compound state, pos 
— ) mi | sesses the power of dividing and appropriating 
nd, whatever devastation may COE fp cette natant 
mitted by the insect or fungus tribe to trees || +Then, would it not appear that the gas which is 
or plants, Il am convinced, that by far the |! constantly flying off from our dung-hills during their 
greatest extent of injury, from what is placed state of fermentation, and which is always evolved 18 


; || proportion to the air, the heat, and the light to which 
to the account of canker, mildews, &c., if|| they are exposed, is carburetted hydrogen, a substance 

















correctly investigated, will prove to originate || Unfit for the food of plants, and is, therefore, driven 


: : ; away into the atmosphere, to form other combinations 
tt the unwholesome supply, or wmpurily of | by which it might be prepared for other purposes - 
the food. And as to the objection, that by || Now, how strange! to think how carefully we have 
M ° . , been covering up our dung-hills with earth, &c., to pre- 
leaving dung on the surface, a too rapid de-|| vont ‘the escape of those gases, which for ages bave 
composition of the manure will be followed || been considered the richest part of the manure! eae 
by a too rapid consumption of food, it may be || Would seem that nature, after all, knows best es ; 
=. : -, || carry on her operations; and how will some of ov 
said, “a man cannot eat his cake and have it || friends, who have thought that they had, long as% 
‘learned all that could be taught on agriculture and hus 

bandry, receive this new theory! Will it not astonish 





a See - ~~ - - ee eee —- -+ 


* See page 364, vol. 4, of the Cabinet—Dialogue, Cul ‘them? We are, indeed, even yet, only on the threshold 
of the science of agriculture! 
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the different parts to its different purposes, it 
must be obvious, that any unnatural obstruc- 
tion to the due exertion of those powers, or 
any improper substance being taken into the 


eystem with the food, must be followed by 


S. 








lected, slovenly appearance about the build 
‘ings. There is here and there an honourable 
| exception, but they are too rare to affect the 
| national stamp of fine farms and slovenly 
‘| buildings, devoid of taste and beauty, and 
disorder, disease and destruction. One great || without those neat, well-arranged domestic 

wer which plants are allowed to possess, 1 comforts, which every inhabitant of the coun- 
and which seems absolutely necessary to their | try, however small his means, may, and 
well-being, is the decomposition of water and } should enjoy. It is true, you will meet with 
the emission of oxygen; for, from the pro- '| many substantial houses, and we have more 
ortion of oxygen in water being so much || noble barns than any other state in the Union 

eater than in any of the vegetable products, || can boast of. But here the favourable side 
the plant must, of necessity, take up more || of the picture generally terminates, for, on 
than it needs; and the great power and acti- || looking round, where a fine garden should 
vity of oxygen are such, that unless plants had || not only supply but also gratify the inmates 
the means of expelling the superfluous quan- || of the house by its neatness, and little rural 
tity, they could not exist, nor could the dif- || ornaments, you find beds of weeds and wild 
ferent products be formed; but plants do not || vines, instead of garden-fruits, flowers and 
appear to possess the power of expeiling hy- || vegetables. The front yard is probably 
drogen—therefore, whatever quantity of this || adorned by a broken-down cart, or a cast 
substance be taken into the system, it must || away plough—a wood-pile in one corner, and, 














remain and be appropriated.” } 
Here is a new and interesting field for| 

epeculation—will your readers cultivate it, || 

and inform us of the result? O. 
Sept. 20, 1840, 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Om Farm Buildings and Rural Improve- | 
ments in Pennsylvania. 


A very general theme of praise with so- 
journers through Pennsylvania, is the com- | 
parative high state of agriculture as con- | 
trasted with most other portions of the Union. | 
The palm has so often been yielded to us, | 
that we are apt to think ourselves, in all re- 
spects, perfect, and that no further improve- 
ment is necessary, whether for comfort, uti- 
lity, or reputation. 

This oft-repeated praise, if it do not occa- 
sion vain glory, is, at least, liable to make us 
overlook our own faults and deficiencies. 

Within the brief limits of this communica- 
tion I shall attempt to point out and illustrate 
ane of them, which has often occasioned me, 
asa Pennsylvanian, much regret and morti- 
fication. I allude to the style and condition 
of agricultural and rural buildings generally. 

We see everywhere abounding, noble 
farms in neat and beautiful order—waving 
fields of grain; luxuriant pasture; rich crops 
of various kinds, to delight the eye of the 
waveller, divided and sub-divided by good 

clean fences, and chequered by sufficient 
Woodlands and orchards of fruit-trees, to give 
agreeable variety; with browsing herds of 
fine cattle, and flocks of sheep, all evincing 
tn advanced state of agriculture, as well as 
& fertile soil and wealthy population. 

t approach the domicile of the owner, or 
®cupant, rich or poor, great or small, and you 

too frequently the same dilapidated, neg- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


very possibly, the pigs reposing in another. 
The beauty and rural comfort of a shel- 
tered piazza, decorated and screened by the 


| rose, or woodbine; a few fruit or forest trees 


to break the piercing rays of the summer's 
sun; and a clean gracs-plat or parterre, all 
of which cost nothing but a little industry 
and care, adding infinitely to the felicity of a 
country life, may be enjoyed by every occu- 
pant, whether of a castle or a cottage. 

I have said that our barns are objects of 
pride—they are often magnificent—but it is 
the structures or buildings only, not the man- 
ner in which they are kept. Whether we 
examine their internal or external condition, 
it does not require a close inspection to dis- 
cover the slovenly manner that prevails about 
most of them. If you attempt to approach 
one of these noble “ fodder-houses,” provide 
yourself with water-proof boots, or your feet 
may get a urinary soaking; and, when you 
enter, be careful of pitch-forks, rakes, &c., 
lying pell-mell amongst the loose straw and 
hay, on the floors. ‘The golden rule, of “a 
place for every thing, and every thing in its 
place,” is too seldom observed by most of us. 

In travelling through New England, a few 
years since, | was highly gratified by the 
picture of neatness, order and comfort, that 
everywhere abounded, whether in their nu- 
merous villages, or more remote country 
dwellings. Even their “ wood-house” (for 
almost every habitation had one attached) 
displayed care and good management. Now, 
these frugal people have not the same natural 
means as ours, to possess themselves of such 
rational and well-ordered enjoyments. It is 


only by directing their attention, assiduously, 
to the essential requirements of a happy 
country-life that they command the admira- 
tion of strangers. 

That we of Pennsylvania, and most of the 
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states south of us, are extremely deficient in | 
the order, tastefulness and arrangement of 


our buildings, and, as a consequence, in every 


read or heard of the neat cottage of old Eng- 
land, or the beautiful and well-ordered houses 
of our Yankee neighbours. 

To those who can spare the time and 
means, a few summer days spent amongst 
the latter, will afford pleasure and profit to | 
the visiter. It will teach him lessons, on’ 
good taste and good management, that, if put 
in practice, may contribute to remove a blem-_ 
ish from the face of our fair land. 

The common apology for neglect and care- 
lessness—for carts, ploughs, implements of | 
all kinds, strewed about and exposed to the 


weather, which shortens their durability one- |/ 


half, is want of time. But be assured it is | 
not so—the true cause is want of care, of | 

° . | 
system, and, in some cases, of industry. | 


Again, the planting of trees, where trees || 
Ought to grow, will, to be sure, require some || 


time, but so will planting corn, and recollect | 
that trees grow and become valuable without | 
encroaching on your future time—they grow | 
whilst you sleep. The erection of a cheap 
shelter to cover and preserve agricultural im- 
plements, will incur less expense than a few 
years’ exposure to the sun and rain. A neat 





| ing of chickens, a business that forms a yp» 
thing connected with them, is a palpable | . 


truth that all must admit, who have seen, | 





Chickens. y 
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Rearing Chickens. 
Havine made some experiments in the rq; 


~ 


of every farmer’s occupation, I send you 9 ji. 
scription of my present plan of operat), 
which appears to answer admirably, Up .. 
an out-house, 16 by 18 feet square, raised « 
feet above the ground, I have dug a cellar : 
feet below the ground, making the heigh , 
feet altogether. Eight feet in width ot ; 


: — > ‘ “aig 
cellar is partitioned off for turnips, the remy, 


ing, 10 by 16 feet, being sufficiently large t 
accommodate 100 chickens, or even more. 
This cellar is enclosed with boards at present, 
but it is intended to substitute brick walls i 
a year ortwo. The roost is made sloping 
from the roof to within 18 inches of the ground 
or floor; 12 feet long by 6 feet wide. The 
roost is formed in this way: two pieces of » 
‘inch plank, 6 inches wide and 12 feet long, 
are fastened parallel 5 feet apart by a spike 
or pin to the joist above, the lower end rest. 
ing on a post 18 inches above the ground, 
| Notches are made along the upper edge of 
‘these plank, one foot apart, to receive sticks 
or poles from the woods, the bark on. Wher 
it is desirable to clean out the roost, the poles 
being loose are removed ; the supports work- 
ing on a pivot, are raised and fastened up, 
‘then all is clear for the work of clearing out 
‘I next provide the chickens with corn, oats 








portico, a little paint or whitewash, a pale-||and buckwheat, in 3 separate apartments, 
fence, or other protection, to keep the domes- || holding about half a bushel each, which are 
tic animals at a respectful distance, and to || kept always supplied. They eat less, I find 
give an aspect of industry, neatness and com- || if allowed to help themselves to what they 
fort, will, 1t is true, cost something—but the || want, than if fed to them in the usual way; 
impression, the example, the effect on all || for in the latter case each tries to get as much 
around and about you, will be an ample re- | as it can, and thus burdens itself, but finding 
turn, teaching and instilling habits of econo- || in the former case that they have abundance, 
ny, frugality and good taste, which are they eat little and that generally in the morn- 
greatly wanted in our community. ing early, and in the evening going to roost. 
Farther, we “lords of all we survey,” and |I have 60 chickens, and they eat about 6 
“tillers of the soil,” owe something to the || quarts per day of the three kinds of grain, in 
fair partners of our toils and cares, and the || the proportion of twice as much corn as buck- 
man who arranges all without the house, || wheat or oats. In the roost is also a trough 
with well-ordered care, may rely on producing || of water, renewed every other day; burnt 
a happy impression within. There are few || oyster-shells, shell-marl and ashes. A row 
of our fair countrywomen who will not do || of nests is constructed after a plan of my own, 
their duty, and give their kind and skilful || and does well. It is a box 10 feet long and 
aid when cheered on by their sterner com- || 18 inches wide; the bottom level, the top 
panions, Where you see a man who displays || sloping at an angle of 45 degrees to prevent 
care, management and good taste, rest assured || the chickens roosting on it; the top opens 02 
that the wife, with her domestic circle, emu- || hinges. The nests, eight in number, are one 
Jates, if not excels him. A Susscriser. || foot square; the remaining six inches of the 
—————— | width is a passage-way next to the wall, oped 
The unproductiveness of our soil is not at each end of the box, and another opening 
the necessary consequence of want of la- || midway of the box. The advantage 1s © 
bourers; it is occasioned by the progress of || give the hens the apparent secrecy they are 
sloth and indolence, and ought to alarm our |} so fond of. 
fears; it is this which induces the idle por- } When fed plentifully in the winter, hens 
tion of our people to prefer the more preca- || lay enough eggs to pay for the grain, and 1 
rious works of the manufacturer to the rough || the spring they will repay fourfold —Cul- 
but more manly exercises of the husbandman, || vator. E. H. Vaxcx™. 
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The Berkshire Hog. 
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THE BERKSHIRE HOG, 


By the liberality of a valued friend to the;;common characters. Of these breeds, one 
Farmers’ Cabinet, we are enabled to give an||of the earliest improved was the Berkshire, 
engraving of the Berkshire hog, from Profes-||so named from the county of that name; but 
wr Low’s grand work, “Illustrations of the||the principal improvement of the breed was 
breeds of domestic animals of the British|| made in the counties farther north, chiefly in 
islands.” It forms, in the third number of|| Leicestershire and Staffordshire. It still re 
that expensive publication, the last of four || tains, however, its original designation, and 
plates on the subject of the hog, and is de-|| the Berkshire has long been known as one of 
cidedly the most valuable of all that have||the most generally-spread of the improved 
preceded it. It may be considered faithful in || breeds of England. 
all its parts, the head only excepted, which,|| The true Berkshires are of the larger 
ia the living animal, has that peculiar fine-|| races of swine, although they fall short in 
ness which ought ever to characterize—and || size of some of the older breeds, as the J/amp- 
which almost uniformly does characterize— || shire, the Rudgwick and some others. They 
those of that distinguished breed: but as the|| are usually of a reddish brown colour, with 
ject was to give a representation of the|| brown or black spots—a character which 
cnimal as it appears in Professor Low’s book, | makes it appear that one of the means eme 
\iat feature also is retained and delineated, || ployed to improve them, was a cross with the 

The plate there, is most beautifully || wild boar. The Berkshire has long been 
ired, a fine rich yellow-brown and black, || regarded as one of the superior breeds of 

‘h is still descriptive of the true Berk-|| England, combining size with a sufficient 
ire hog, aptitude to fatten, and as being fitted for por 
Here follows Professor Low’s account of |!and bacon; it has been regarded also as the 
“iat peculiar breed of hogs, with remarks on||hardiest of the more improved races. Tho 
— with which it has been crossed, and || Berkshire breed has, like every other, been 
Xy Which the present fashionable breed has)}|crossed and re-crossed with the Chinese or 
seen obtained, | Chinese crosses, so as to lessen the size of 

“Those varieties of the swine of England, | the animals, and render them more suited to 
Which have received the name of breeds,|\the demand which has arisen for small and 
“ave been usually named from the counties, || delicate pork. Many of the modern breed 
* places where they have been reared in|/are nearly black, indicating their approach to 
“umbets—thus we have the Hampshire, the || the Siamese character, and sometimes they 
Suffolk, the Berkshire, and other breeds, |\are black, broken with white, showing the 
~*c4 supposed to be distinguished by a set of |: effect of the cross with the white Chinese: 
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; 90 The Berkshire Hog.—Scalding Seed. Vou. V 
3! z from this intermixture, it becomes in many || the country, and the progeny exhibit eel 


cases difficult to recognise, in the present || fineness of form and aptitude to fatten: 1; 


~? 























54 race, the characters of the true Berkshire. || flesh too is delicate, on which account 4), 
Me And although no doubt can exist with respect | Neapolitan crosses are in considerable fay. - 
‘. to the great benefit that has arisen from di- || in several parts of England. But there ,., 
pet minishing the size and coarseness of the | other races of Italy which might, with great» 
: ; former swine of England, yet assuredly there || benefit than that of Naples, have been jn;;,, 
hf should be limits to this diminution in the size duced into this country ; the best hogs ,; 
,} of the hog, as of every other animal culti- | Italy are supposed to be produced jn 4),, 
.a vated for food; and, in many cases, the dimi- | Duchy of Parma; they are of larger sj 
oa 4 nution of size has been merely to suit the || than those of Naples, while they possess oy.» 
Pe caprice of taste. The larger kinds of pigs | greater aptitude to fatten, and yield por 
; do not find a ready sale in the markets of|| equally white and delicate.” 
os great cities, and hence, the more essential | Philadelphia, 26th Sept. 1¢40, 
oP property of an abundant production of butch- . 
¢ er’s meat is sacrificed ; but we should remem- Sin itn Widnes Oiled. 
*. ber that the supply of pork is of immense 
importance to the support of the inhabitants Scald your Seeds. 
: of every country, for in the state of bacon it Mr. Eprror,—Just when I received the 
is largely consumed by the mass of the peo-|| number of the Cabinet for August, a friend 
; ple, and in the salted state, it is used in the | put into my hand an agricultural paper, coo. 
J supplies of shipping—it is not, therefore, for || taining strong recommendations to scald seeds 
the general good, that the old breeds of Eng- | before sowing, and I had an opportunity tp 
: land should be merged in the smaller races || read that, and the article inserted at p. 4() of 
et of China and other countries; and while we || the Cabinet, on the same subject, at the same 
a should improve by every means the larger|| time. Now how is a man to act when he 
breeds that are left us, we should take care || meets with things in print so diabolically op. 
“ that we do not sacrifice them altogether; the peneen’ (as an old friend expresses it, who 
- country might one day regret that this over-|| uses that word for diametrically). Lam glad, 
, Se refinement has been practised, and future || however, that you have taken a right view of 
te % tmnprovers exert themselves in vain to recover || the position of agricultural periodical pub!» 
those fine old breeds which had been aban-|| cations; they are, as you say, merely the 
doned! In place of unceasing crossing with|| means of communication between man and 
2 we the smaller breeds, it would be more praise- || man, and this is, in fact, their great value; 
«i worthy and beneficial, to apply to our larger | and when this comes to be better understood, 
races those principles of breeding which, in|) practical men will not be so averse to com 
; the case of other animals, have succeeded, || mitting their experience to paper, for it is tp 
| By mere selection of the parents, we could || them we are to look for reconciling such dis 
5 remove all the defective characters of the || crepancies. True, in some of these accounts 
larger breeds, and give to them all the de- || there are many weeds sown with the grain, 
; gree of fineness which consists with their || but a thorough-bred farmer knows how to 
* bulk of body; for there is no animal so ea- } distinguish between them, and how to Toot 
* Be sily changed in form, and moulded to our | out the one while he preserves en 
oP purposes, as the hog. and although the following extract s lows the 
oe Hogs are from time to time brought by our | crop to have been broad-cast and much at 
- innumerable shipping, from the countries of'|| random, it is yet worth while to sift the chat 
the Mediterranean, as Italy, Turkey, Spain, || and preserve the grain; but in this, as in 
ey and mingled with the swine of the country, || every thing else, he must be guided by con 
a Of the Mediterranean breeds, the Maltese | mon sense and plain reason: then he wil go 
‘e Was at one time in favour; it was of small || right, never fear. | . . 
size, black colour, nearly destitute of bristles, | Steeping seeds in warm water, of different 
f3 and capable of fattening quickly; but at the || degrees of heat, according to the state ot 
. resent time, a breed from the country near | weather, and the nature of the seed to 
om has been introduced, and has been|| operated upon, is no doubt good ; oe 
| employed very extensively to cross the other || would recommend fuming hot water 3 ’ 
rs breeds: this breed, like the Maltese, is of|| poured upon clover-seed, as upon the seed 0 
w, small size, and of a black colour: it is nearly |} beet, and others of the like kinds, defender 
destitute of hair or bristles, but on being bred || as they are, by a casing so thick and rough 
ys several times in this country, the bristles || It is not, however, necessary to use ‘oe 
o- come: the flesh is exceedingly good, but the || water for this purpose: cold water Is — 
oe animals themselves are destitute of hardi-|| if it be applied in time to give ea cae 
A ness, and unsuited for general use, but they | start before sowing, and thus all - 
* have been made to cross the other swine of!! might be obtained without the slightest ¢ 
we 
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Now, in preparing carrot-seed for sow- | 
mingle with it a little sandy loam, and | 
nkle the whole with cold water; when | 
fermentation commences, I turn the heap | 
carcfully now and then, and when I see the | 
aceds are sprouting, I sow all upon a fresh | 
\yerized surface and roll in; then the crop | 
is up before the weeds have made their ap- | 
arance, and it is my fault if they ever after | 
get the upper hand: this method is, I believe, | 
equally applicable to every other kind of seed, | 
and answers a far better purpose than swell- 
ing them by sudden and artificial heat. But | 
{ must hand you the following for republica- | 
on. | 

: It is strange, while giving directions, espe- 

Gally for apportioning the several articles 
which go to make up a mixture, that persons | 
are not more careful in describing the mea- | 
sures of quantity to be used; now a tea-cup 
| 


T. 
ing, | 


full is a very undefined measure, for I indulge 
in one that holds about a pint; while a pinch || 
is still more vague, for if my neighbour Cle- || 
mentson’s two fingers and thumb could be | 
inserted into a pint mug, they would, I am 
thinking, soon find their way to the bottom ; 
and yet, these measures are defined to a 
nicety, when compared with the quantity, 
some—(take some brandy, for instance )—this 
is about as bad as the directions for brewing, 
where it is said, “pour your boiling water 
into the mash-tub and let it cool a little, and 
when it bites the finger pretty freely, then 
add the malt.” Now there again, my neigh- 
bour Clementson would be at a loss to know 
how to act; I am not sure that any water 
would be inclined to bite his finger at all; I 
think it would be apt to decline the offer— 
but, seriously, are any of the above directions 
much more outre than those which follow ? 
“Great losses are often sustained by neg- | 
lecting to scald seeds before planting, for |) 
some entirely fail to grow, and others remain | 
a long time in the ground dormant, when 
they ought to be up and growing. About a 
lortnight ago, we planted some seeds of the 
cypress vine, and, being in haste, we could | 
hot take time to scald them; about a week 
after, we scalded some—these are now up, 
vet the first sown have not yet appeared.— 
But we write for farmers as well as gardeners 
—tour days ago we scalded some seeds of 
tie sugar-beet and left them remain in the | 
Water: this morning we planted them, and 





tuany of them were sprouted; last year we 
pianted mangel-wurzel without scalding, but 
we shall not do so again; in the wettest 
ground they germinated freely, but in the 
criest and richest part, they stood far asunder, 
bot half a crop. 


We are not aware that any seeds are in- 


jured by scalding, though there may be! 
‘any; and we should be gratified to have |. 


Scalding Seed.—Coping of Stone Wails. 
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extensive experiments instituted upon this 
subject. Some seeds would probably bear 
more heat than others—we know that some 
are more benefited than others; the duration 
of the heat applied will be regulated in some 
measure by the quantity of water and the 
kind of vessel into which it is poured, some 
cooling much sooner than others; several 
quarts of corn may be safely scalded together ; 
other seeds may not i more than a tea- 
cup full of water, but let it be fiming hot! 
Remember, however, there is a wide differ- 
ence between scalding and boiling ;* and, 
after the water is applied, the vessel should 
be set away from the fire: on seeds untried, 
it would be prudent to use but little water. 

Some years ago, we planted seeds of cer- 
cis canadensis ; part were scalded, and part 
were planted without that preparation; a dif- 
ference in the germination was the conse 
quence—very few of the unscalded seeds 
grew. 

One week in the advancement of a crop 
of corn or pumpkins is frequently of great 
account, and the farmer may be prevented 
from planting at the right time by accident 
or bad weather; in such cases let them try 
this remedy.” SUBSCRIBER. 





Coping of Stone Walls. 


A most remarkable evidence of the benefit 
of shelter, and the consequences of the want 
of it, may be stated as follows, namely: where 
a wall has been raised of a certain height, 
and trees planted within it, the trees are cut 
by the blast as if by a hedge-knife, exactly in 
the direction the blast has received from the 
coping of the wall; that is, if the wall ig 


'| flat at top, the trees have suffered far in; if 


the angle of the top is small, the cut of the 
trees is exactly of the same angle, and ex- 
tends far in, in proportion to the flatness of 
the angle; but if the angle is very acute and 
sends the blast almost directly upwards, the 
wood almost escapes; the tree by the wall is 
slightly cut, and no more. These facts may 
not before have been noticed in scientific 
publications, but they are open to every ob 
server, and they suggest many ideas of the 
utmost importance as regards the erection 
of walls in exposed situations, particularly 
around the enclosed winter cattle-yards, and 
other enclosures around the homestall and 
gardens of the farm; observing always, that 
the angle be acute, so as to send the blast— 
which in all cases will obey it more or less— 
almost directly upwards.— Donald Bain, 








* The writer should have defined the difference be 
tween fuming, scalding and boiling ; it might eosily 
have been done by comparing them to three picces of 
chalk! 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. machinist, every one knows, requires sever) 
In our previous remarks, respecting the || Years of active apprenticeship—not to yes 
treatment of sick animals, our principal aim |, theoretical notions—but practical knowleig, 
has been the prevention of evil—by directing —working himself, under the direction ¢ 
attention to sound principles, a distrust of em- those who had gone through the same Cours 
pirical remedies, and an unwillingness to in- before him. ; 
terfere with the salutary operations of nature || Let us appeal to COMMON sense a little fur. 
—in the full confidence that if the owner of | ther in this matter. What farmer, whos 
an animal only prescribed as he could give a | threshing-machine gets broken or fails y 
gound reason for his course, the mild cases at || Work well, would send for his tailor to put 
least would generally recover—but as some | 2 order, or would ask his hatter to superi, 
of difficulty and greater severity will arise, tend its repair—both of whom knew noting 
we propose, in this paper, to give some hints || f the different parts that composed the Uae 
chine or its anatomy—nor how it worke 
ON THE SELECTION OF A DOCTOR FOR SICK when it was in order, or its physiology, nop 
tithes what means could be made use of to put qi! 
Bay right—the remedies '—And what would he 
To prescribe properly for a sick or injured || think of the man who should take a saw or a 
animal, the doctor should be perfectly familiar | hatchet and declare that was the only tool bp 
with the structure of every part of the body, | employed in his “system” of mechanics, o 
and this constitutes the anatomy—he should || of another who persisted that planes or chis, 
also understand the uses of the different parts, | of different sizes or kinds were all the to 
and the manner in which the various func- || that ought to be used to repair any machine 
tions are performed in health, or the physio-|| This would appear supremely ridiculous t: 
logy—he should understand what changes in || the most superficial observer, and yet it is not 
a part produce certain symptoms, the causes | one jot more so than the course of the igno 
and effects of diseases, or the pathology, || rant doctor, or of him who depends upon one 
and where the same symptoms may be pro- | remedy, or one set of remedies ! 
duced by more than one cause—he should | We must recollect, too, that an ox, or 
have a discriminating mind, to be able to de- | horse, or a sheep is much more complicated 
cide upon which it may depend—he should || and delicate in its structure than any thresh 
have a thorough knowledge of the means he | ing-machine, and withal possesses life, which 
employs to remove disease, his remedies, and || adds vastly to the difficulty of repair and the 


should be familiar with their effects upon the |, facility with which injury is done by an igno 
healthy and diseased body—he should be able || rant workman. ‘There is also another mate 


to avail himself of all the resources which || ria] difference—if the hatter, or tailor, or he 


; 7 i 
nature and science have placed at his dis-|| who works only with a hatchet, has, by some 


| 
| 

posal, and not be guilty of the folly of trust- || accident, got the different parts put together 
ing to one article, or one set of articles, for || and the owner finds one-half of the threshing 
the relief of diseases of the most opposite |! machine spoiled, and that it will not thresh 
ees or for the same disease in its differ- || at all—he still has one resource; a skilful! 
ent stages. 'mechanic may yet be called upon, who wil 

To attain all this, we shall be told, will | replace the od timber with good—take out 
require much time, labour, money and hard || the spoiled part of the work—the wheels, ot 
study, and, to do it well, certain mental quali- | the frame, or the running gears, or whatever 
fications which all do not possess—granted— | jt may be—and, by substituting new ones, «ll 
and that only proves, that many undertake |, goes on well again. Not so in the anind 
to treat all the complaints of sick cattle, who || machine—if the bad workman has ruined the 
are totally unqualified, both by nature and || stomach, or the bowels, or the running gears, 
education, and with a confidence too, which | or any other part, the skillful man who comes 
nothing but ignorance could impart. | afterwards is not able, as in the threshing 

art 2 . . ’ ; . ek 

If our domestic animals are worth caring } machine, to take out the spoiled work aud 
for, it ought to be made an object for some to |) put in a good stomach, or a sound eye ot leg, 
prepare themselves thoroughly for all the || in the place of those that have been de 
difficult cases, and to be ready to come to the || stroyed. Bad as the machine may work, 1% 
farmer's assistance, when his knowledge and || defects cannot be remedied, and sometimes 
neans fail. the result is still more melancholy, it not on’ 

I'o take a proper view of the subject, we || does not work well, but it does not work # 
should look upon every one of our animals as |} aj}. jn losing its grand characteristic, life, 
a most complicated machine, which, when it || jt loses all that makes it valuable to 8 
gets deranged, requires a skilful mechanic || owner. 
to put it in order; and to make any mana | 
skilful mechanic, carpenter, millwright or || Sept. 21, 1840. 
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Beet Sugar. 





To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. | necessaries of life; it cannot be dispensed 
Beet Sugar. with by rich or poor; within the last half 
| century, the consumption of sugar has greatly 
Srr.—It appears that at length the manu- | increased, for in 1791 the whole amount of 
ectyre of beet sugar is about to be taken up | sugar manufactured for sale amounted to 
ma scale, and with capital sufficient, to in- || 480,000, in 1831 it had risen to 715,000, and 
wre success. Mr. Strother M. Helm, of at the present time it is in all probability over 
Newhaven, Nelson co., Kentucky, advertises | 450,000 tons. The amount of sugar many 
for a person suitable to carry on the business, |factured in Louisiana is about 35,000 ap 
and capable of conducting a large establish- | nually, a very small part of our consump 
ment to final results. He will furnish 1306 || tion. 
scres of land, on the Mississippi, perfectly || An attempt* is now making to introduce 
ary, and capable of producing 100 bushels of) the culture of the beet-root into the United 
corn per acre, all the hands and other means || States; the experiment is worth trying, and 
necessary to carry on the business advan- || we hope will prove successful: according to 
taveously, giving to any such competent per- || Mr. Fleichman, an acre of good cultivated 
an a liberal compensation for his services, || land will produce on an average 20+ tons of 
gut of the profits of the concern. It is, there- || the beet-root, one ton of which yields, when 
fre, to be hoped that the person who shall j treated after the new mode, 1% pounds of 
be selected, wHl be competent to the under-|| refined sugar; the cost of manufacturing a 
igking in all its parts; and the establishment || ton of beets into sugar is estimated at six 
of one sugar-house in that interesting part of || dollars, at the highest, and 180 pounds of 
the country, will be the signal for others || refined beet sugar would sell for eleven dob 
along the line of the river, to its utmost ex- | lars, or 6,1, cents per pound.” 
tent; for, let it be remembered, as has been || Now, Mr. Editor, this account of Mr. 
sid by every one who has written upon the || Fleichman’s is a very singular one; his esti- 
subject, it would appear that about as many '| mate for manufacturing refined sugar, as well 
head of cattle and sheep can be supported | as the produce from the beet, and the selling 
from the refuse of a beet sugar-house as upon || price—none of them seem to be so near the 
the crop before crushing. mark as the yield per acre, on good and welb 
[ copy the following from the Monthly || cultivated land, for in that he was but about 
Visitor, as taken from the Boston Evening || half out in his calculation—such accounts are 
Journal. “The sugar imported into Great || calculated to bring the whole subject into 
Britain last year, compared with the average || suspicion: why Mr. Child, who professes to 
import of the years from 1830 to 1839, has || have been operating upon a still more im- 
fallen off 40,000 tons: England will, there- || proved system than any, admits that refined 
fore, have to commence the cultivation of the |} sugar cannot be made for less than 11 cents per 
beet-root. The quantity of sugar manufac- || pound, and if it were sold for that, | suppose 
tured from this root, on the continent of Eu- || there would be no profit—these estimates re- 
rope, is astonishing, and is constantly increas- || mind one of those which have been made on 
mg. In France there are now 800 manufac- || the acreable products of silk ! 
tories, producing 60,000 tons annually; in|} One word, by-the-bye, on the new mode 
Holland, the manufacture is rapidly extend- || of making beet sugar, that is, by dessication 
ing, and one establishment, in Guelderland, || —many of the first manufacturers in France 
consumes in the process 5,000,000 of pounds || —amongst the rest Mons. Crespel, of Arras, 
a beets annually. In Prussia and Central |! who has four large manufactories in success- 
Germany the same efforts are making, and | ful operation the present year, and at one of 








the quantity manufactured in 1838 amounted || which he will make a thousand hogsheads of 
to about eleven millions of pounds of sugar, | sugar for the refineries at Paris—are cot. 
out at present it is very considerably more. || vinced that the thing is impracticable on ‘a 
ln Austria, at the close of 1838, the quantity || large scale, and they still continue to operate 
manufactured exceeded nine thousand tons, || by crushing with the rasp; by an improve 
aod in Bohemia alone, the number of beet || ment of the after process, however, they are 
sugar establishments amounted to eighty-|| enabled to realize a larger quantity of sugar 
seven. In Russia also, the manufacture is|| and of better quality, and to shorten the pro~ 
equally on the increase, and is pushed with || cess very considerably; but before this last 
great activity, the cultivation of hemp being || improvement, the cost of manufacture wag 
avandoned in many instances for sugar beet ; || not more than four cents and a half per pound; 
while in Moscow and the neighbourhood, the || ————_ 
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beet sugar establishments are said to have in-| * The attempt was made by the beet sugar Society of 
creased in number, at the average of forty Philadelphia, four years ago, and has proved perfectly 
per annum. 


Sugar may now be regarded as one of the’ 


successful. 


tMr. Fleichman must guess again—he is but just 
about half right yet—40 or 45 would be nearer. 
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that is, of brown sugar for the refineries— 
those who know anything of the refining of 
sugar, will not be likely to err greatly in the 
cost of that expensive process, which is, 
strictly speaking, independent of what might 
be termed sugar-making ; the two processes 
not being carried on in France on the same 
premises, or by the same persons. 

And another word on the varieties of the 
beet, as they are described in Mr. Childs’ 
book “on beet and beet-sugar:” he says, 
“the root of the mangelwurzel is white, 
within and without ; and the white Silesian, 
or sugar beet, is pear-shaped, and shorter 
than any other of the species of beets; if 
grows entirely within the ground, except it 
meet with some obstruction, in which case 
the exposed part becomes green, and loses a 
portion of its sugar.” Now, I have before | 
me at the present time, about 4 acres of these | 
two varieties of the beet, and for my life I 
cannot tell what he means; the mangel-| 
wurzel white, inside and out? Why mine| 
are red! The sugar beets pear-shaped and 
growing entirely within the ground! Then| 
mine have all met with obstructions, for | 
declare there is scarcely one of them more | 
than one-third of their substance within the | 
ground, although the land is as light as an 
ash-heap comparatively; nor can they be 
very short, to weigh fifteen or twenty pounds 
apiece, as I expect many of them to do. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Rotation of Crops. 


Mr. Eprror,—In your very valuable paper, 
“The Farmers’ Cabinet,” [ have found con- 
tained much valuable information on the sub- | 
ject of agriculture, from the application of| 
which, in many instances, I have realized im- | 
mense benefit. One question, however, of | 
paramount interest to farmers, still remains | 
unsettled, and that is, as to what system of | 
rotation of crops should be adopted, with a | 
view to immediate profits, and the continual || 
improvement of the soil. I have carefully 
rgmarked many experiments, which have 
been made in my own neighbourhood, in this 
particular branch of husbandry, and, among 
the many instances of failure, there has been 
one of success, which it is my present pur- 
pose to communicate, for the benefit of such 
as may see proper to improve the hint. The | 
example to which I refer is that of an old, 
practical, hard-working farmer, who com-| 
menced in the world as a day-labourer, mt, 

| 


who is now worth, at least, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, not taking into the account many 
heavy pecuniary losses he has, at various | 
times, sustained. This man, when thirty 
years of age, by the avails of his industry, | 





added to a small legacy, was enabled 1, ben 
chase and pay, in part, for a farm of one j,,. 
dred and thirty acres of land, one hundred. 
which was under cultivation, but in q ot 
low state. This farm is altogether y 7 
with a soil composed of lime, clay and «.: 
in chief of which the latter preponders:,. 
the former being least considerable, y,.,. 
he commenced farming, he adopted a part, 
cular system of rotation, to which he has "a 
plicitly adhered from that time to the present 
which is forty years, and his success js 1), 
best comment on the worth of his exper, 
ment. His mode was as follows: having g, 

vided his farm into eight fields of equal siz. 

as nearly as possible, three of these fields an 
sowed with wheat each year, one with ra 
one planted with corn, two in clover, and dna 
an open fallow, on which corn had becy 
raised the year previous. One of the typ 
clover-fields is kept for mowing, the other {oy 
pasture, both of which are ploughed as soy 
after harvest as possible, and prepared {iy 
wheat in the fall. All the manure which js 
made on the farm for one year is hauled, j 
the spring, on the field intended for open fy). 
low, which is then ploughed, and after one or 
two cross-ploughings through the summer, js 
also sowed with wheat in the fall. The field 
on which rye is sown, is that from which 3 
crop of wheat had been taken the same year, 
and which had yielded three crops of wheat 
alternating with crops of clover. Corn is 
planted on the field from which rye had been 
gathered the year previous, the stubbles of 
which are ploughed down in the fall. Clover. 
seed is sown early in the spring on two of 
the wheat-fields, those which have been most 
recently manured. By this method, each 
field yields three crops of wheat, two of clo 
ver, one of rye and one of corn, every eight 
years. Each field, in the meantime, has Jain 
an open fallow, and received a heavy dressing 
of manure, perhaps at an average of fifteea 
four-horse loads per acre. His crop of wheat 
is seldom less than fifteen hundred bushels, 
but often much more. His average rye-crop 
is about four hundred and fifty bushels, and 
his corn-crop, annually, about five hundred 
bushels—all which grain, at the present low 
prices, would amount to more than Two 
THOUSAND DOLLARS ANNUALLY—and at former 
prices to double that amount—and his farm 8 
withal very highly improved. 

— P. W. 


Dland 


—— a 


The Farmers of Pennsylvania to Dr. Franklin, wi 
he offered them Dr. Eliot's celebrated Essays on Field 
Husbandry. 


“ We want no information on husbandry, 


we know all about it: give us labour, we 
want not your books of information.” 
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No. 3. The Cut-Worm. 

nn nce 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. | if 1 of it be left See it is sorter 
. |sonabie to expect that at least one-half tire 
The on eaonth _ || number of —_ will remain uninjured ; ang 
Six, —How almost universal is the notion) these will furnish myriads of cut-worms to 
shat the cut-worm feeds upon the grass which || prey upon the corn-crop. And my old friend 
is turned down on the sod late in the spring, | admits that he has not been over-particular 
gs a seed-bed for the corn-crop! Now, I be- || in his ploughing, considering it, at that sea- 
jieve he is of a very different disposition, and || son of the year, only a piece of sham-work, 
not likely to prefer old sod to new corn; for, ||as he calls it, with the furrow-slice about 
¢ this were so, our friends—even those who || eighteen inches wide, and not always ploughed 
sre accustomed to delay their ploughing for || clean or turned over—a sort of raftering, as 
the purpose of thus feeding them—would not he terms it—so that, from his own account, 





=) often be compelled to re-plant, for the third || it is easy to conceive why he has not found 
time, their corn-crops, while such abundance || autumnal ploughing effectual for the purpose 
of sod still remains in the land, preserved, || of destroying the cut-worm. I am particu- 
too, for the especial purpose of saving the || larly nice about this part of the business, for, 
crop from destruction: depend upon it, such | 


after ascertaining the depth to which it is ne- 
is not the fact, and I have abundant reason 


| cessary to penetrate, to turn up the dung- 
to know that the notion is erroneous. | balls, [ am careful to set the plough thereto, 
[am an advocate for autumnal ploughing || and then, by not taking a furrow wider than 
to the greatest extent, especially as prepara- || I can turn well over, and determining not to 
tory for the corn-crop on lay, or old sod land, || leave an inch of the land unremoved, I am 
end I will tell you why. This lay, we will || sure to succeed in my plan of destroying the 
suppose, has been fed with horses and cattle, | eggs of the cut-worm, which is far better 
perhaps for several years; and we know that || than to keep them to feed in the spring upon 
it is from the droppings of cattle that the || the sod turned down for their benefit; for I 
bugs of every description make their nests, | say, as did your correspondent, at page 376 
in which to deposit their eggs or nits; and || of the 4th vol. of the Cabinet, “I could not 
every one must have observed the curious || bear to turn cut-worm feeder.” 
manner in which the different species carry || But, what would we say to a gardener 
on this labour, and how, that as soon as they || who should argue against autumnal cultiva- 
have accumulated a sufficient quantity of || tion, with the view to supply his vermin with 
dung to form a ball, they sink it to a certain || plenty of food in the spring? Farming is 
depth into the soil, by undermining it, so as || gardening in all true principles; and it is a 
to let it drop by its own weight so gently as || fact, that spade-labour in the field would re- 
not to disturb or change the position in which || lieve us from nine-tenths of the evils that we 
it was carefully placed before the operation || have at present to encounter, as is well known 
of undermining was commenced. Now, I|| in those countries where, unfortunately, the 
have no doubt, this ball of dung has, by some ] price of manual labour is so poorly paid as to 
process, been rendered water and weather- || warrant its adoption. I know, that to many 
proof on its top surface, and that, therefore, || it appears almost paradoxical, how we, in 
it is capable of resisting the rain and frost of || this country and climate, with a set of agri- 
the winter unharmed, sheltered by such a|| cultural implements far superior to those in 
weather-proof, neatly-formed, and elegantly- || use in any other country under the sun, con- 
rounded roofing above. But the act of turn- || trive to do so much of our field-labour so in- 
ing the sod before winter, reverses the order || effectually as we do; and were it not for the 
af this wise arrangement, and not only ex-|| notion I have taken up—and which I have 
poses these balls to the action of the rains || reason to believe is just, namely, that all our 
and frosts, but, supposing the top of each ball || occupations are performed too hastily —I 
o be water-proof, it then becomes an imper- || should myself be quite unable to account for 
vious cup, in which the water might be sup-|| it; and here is the proof—my old friend at 
posed to be retained, to the destruction of the || my elbow is at this moment boasting of hav- 
2, or whatever the deposit might have been. | ing ploughed two acres and a half a day, 
Now this theory if you please, appears so || « ploughing round and round, with a furrow 
feasible, that one would suppose it might || about a foot and a half wide, with a pair of 
carry some weight with it, on that very ac- | horses, tickling up their tails” as he expresses 
unt, and yet an old neighbour at my elbow || it, “in a way ’t would do you good to look 
s even now exclaiming, “I tell you I have || at.” Depend upon it, this 1s the cause; but 
tried it, and it will not do any how you can|| if we would give our lands three-times the 
ix it; it is all theori, and that you may de- ploughing and four-times the harrowing, roll- 
pend upon.” But I tell him I have found || ing and cleaning, that they now receive, and 
that it will do, if the work be properly done ; || all applied with five-times the care, we should 
but then all the land must be turned up, for || find the benefit resulting therefrom to be ten- 
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times the value at harvest, as well as in our || per acre, The first six years of the nine % 
future operations. | was in grass; then corn, then oats, and th... 
Now, | know of no one who takes more || grass again. He attributed this unusya) « . 
pains in the after-cultivation of his corn than || cess, on a soil only ordinarily good, to the 
my ancient friend abovementioned ; he is sure | high degree of tillage which it receiy 
to be the first in all its different workings | the entire annihilation of weeds, 
and counterworkings, its cross-ploughings and || The lesson to be learnt from this is, ona 
cross-hoeings, and it is a “savour of a sweet || half the quantity of manure might be say: 
smell,” when his neighbours assure him there || by superior tillage and the eradication f 
is no crop in the country that can compare || one-half the crop—the weeds —that pin, 
with his; and yet, strange to say, all his || about the proportion to the grain, through: 
other labours are neglected ; his other crops |! a great part of the country. But is it a fae 
are grown over with weeds, which stare at | that agriculture will not pay for good map, 
you over the fence as you walk along, and it || agement? Then the cultivation of the g) 
is in vain to look for his hills of potatoes until | is the only science that will not pay a na 
the weeds are mown off with the scythe; ||mium upon the outlay of skill and capital 
for he has found that no crop, except corn, || that may be embarked therein. 
will pay for the labour of cleaning! But the But this is the season to plough for the da 
fact is, the management of his corn-crop has || struction of the cut-worm, and, if we woulj 
rown into a propensity, as Frank says in the | set honestly to the task, there is no doubt jt 
oeetan ond that he must indulge in, even || would be accomplished: lands ploughed deep 
if it be to the neglect of almost every other || and laid up dry for the winter will be bep 
duty upon the farm; and to give him time || fited to the caltiet of a dressing of some 
for this, all other operations are hurried and || and can be cultivated muclr earlier and tj 
anly half performed: indeed, wherever the || greater advantage in the spring: in short, 
corn has failed in a hill, you will always see || autumnal ploughing is the soul of good hu. 
its place occupied by some large weed, which || bandry. Vin. 
about keeps pace in growth with the corn, 
having received with it the regular cleaning 
and cultivation with the hoe-harrow ; but it is To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
not removed, because there is no time for it! 
And the weeds around the sides of the said 
corn are, in the meantime, permitted to grow |} Mr. Eprror,—I wish to add my testimony 
and flourish and perfect and shed their seeds || to that of “ Siam,” at page 42 of the Cabinet 
unmolested, because there is no time for their || for August; 1 have never been able to rear 
eradication, no, not even with the scythe! I ‘the first litter of pigs from a young sow with 
often think, while walking over his fields || credit to myself, or profit to any one, and it 
with my old friend, if I were his minister, I || is now my practice to kill them for roasters, 
would now and then give him a touch from | rather than make another attempt. I have, 
the words, “ these ought ye to have done, and || ere seen some — a“ re va fore 
not to leave the other undone.” _tunate, but, as a general rule, I believe the 
No one can tell the advantage of superior || thing, as I have stated it, is well established; 
cultivation of the soil, and the benefit to the | and in a paper, which I have now before me, 
crop from the —_ eradication of weeds! The Pans Carolina Planter,” I find the following 
crop is increased thereby, not only in quan- || observation. | 
tity but in quality also. It has been calcu-|| “It isa fact of common observation, with 
lated that a strong weed, growing in a crop ||even our old servants who have long been 
of wheat, will draw away a great portion of || hog-minders, that the first litter of pigs from 
the nourishment from six plants of the wheat! |! a young sow, or, as they call them, gilt pigs 
thus rendering the produce inferior, both in || are naturally of a feeble constitution and u» 
the quality and quantity ——a matter of the || thrifty, and difficult to raise, and even if 
most serious importance. And Col. Smith || raised, never perhaps acquire the size and 
has shown by an account, published in the | weight that litters of the same sow do after 
Germantown Telegraph of the 12th of Au-|| wards.” And, in addition to this, 1 wou 
gust, that merely by the power of superior || say, I have raised more than twenty caives 
cultivation, he has this year obtained a crop || from young cows—their first calves—and have 
of most excellent hay, amounting to more || never failed in obtaining them fine, strong 
than two tons per acre, from land that has|/and healthy; nay, if 1 were to double the 
had no manure for the last nine years! He || number, I should not be beyond the tru“ 
states as follows: he has a field belonging to || Can any of your readers account for a poe 
his farm, which has not been manured for || nomenon that is so generally accredited, * 
nine years, and yet it yielded, the present || to have grown into a proverb—* the calf o! 


season, more than two tons of superior hay a young cow, the pig of an old sow.” |. 
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The property of Samuel Canby, Esq., of Woodside, Delaware. ¢ 


Peniornee—BLOSSOM, roan, calved in 1835; bred by C. H. Hall, Esq., of New York; got by Fox's Regent, 
dam Leonora, (a great and constant milker, imported by Alderman Ferris of New York), by a son of Lancaster ; 

4. out of Elvira, by Young Phenomenon, and he by Favourite. Fox's Regent, (sire of Blossom, bred by C. H, 
Fal . was got by Imported Regent, dam Snowdrop, got in England by Fitz Favourite, and the first heifer drop- 
ped in America, by Blanche, a great milker, presented by Admiral Sir Isaac Cothn to Mr. Hall. 

Tus remarkable animal (remarkable for her breeding as for her milking) is a beautiful 
rman, with a countenance the most gentle that can be conceived. Her capacity for deep 
milking is observable in the peculiar formation of the udder, and prominent milk-vein, her 
quiet and peaceable disposition tending greatly to the secretion of that flow of milk, which 
has never ceased since the day of her first calving, which was on the 5th of April, 1838. 
On the 4th of July she brought twins, Liberty and Independence, and on the 16th of May, 
1540, she had twins the second time! These were named Romeo and Juliet. Thus has 
this wonderful animal brought forth five living calves in the space of twenty-five months! 
Her milk has averaged twenty quarts per day during the whole of this time, and with her 
first calf she gave twenty-five quarts per day, making nearly twelve pounds of butter per 
week, Such constant draining has justly been considered unfavourable to health and 
bodily strength, and for this reason she has never carried much flesh; but it has been found 
unpossible to dry her milk, even for a few days, before calving, although she has been kept 
from grass for that purpose: her condition, however, is generally good, and she shows great 
ngour and sprightliness, She is again in calf, by the imported bull Washington Irving, 
ind her time is calculated for the month of March. Her first calf, Delaware, took the first 
premium at the late exhibition of the Delaware State Agricultural Society, held at Wil- 
mington, as “the best animal raised in the county.” 

But it is a singular circumstance, that her last twins, Romeo and Juliet, are white, 
although her own colour is roan, and that is also the colour of the bull! This shows that she 
is breeding back, being herself descended from Comet, 155 (1,000 guineas), who was white, 

Here follows an account of Blossom’s yield of milk for one week : 


MORNING. NOON, EVENING. TOTAL. 
June 13, cece ccccces IZ QUATIS coecosce DDE cocccccccees ID} cosscccceses Mh 
29 14, eee eee eee tee 12 ee eeeeee wees LE eee ee ee reweer Ml err reeweenee 4h 
DT nontnenekned thc ndnsedhtenael Sabcuesveuss MEAdbsenbsecs: 25 
= 16, ee #8 ee eeeree 12} eerteeeeee ere 12 **e *** . il eerteeeeweee 36 
“ 7, we IB) w..00- pussiiibe BED ccentescceae lh eseccecesocs 35 
“ 18, . . —P eeeeeeeeee ere 12 eee eee eeee 11} «-- ** eee wR 
aS cendwennan it capi senieniied © TU cacencccccce I cocccee: cana 


Total, eee eeeeeeeere eer ee eere 247 


Being on an average over thirty-five quarts per day, yielding 13} ibs. of well-worked but- 
‘s, one month from the time of her calving. 
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Severa. essays having appeared in the} Bergman, on examinin 
Cabinet indicating the opinion that magne- || fertile soils, considered 


98 Lime. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. | it has been remarked that ma See 
| 





Vou. ¥ 
ENesian s\. 
have an arid character. “ 
| This opinion has begun to lose credit «:,.. 
g the composition ,, 
Magnesia as one 


sian lime was injurious to the growth of | their principal constituents. 
plants, and as the lime which has been soex-|| Professor Giobert has made many tria}e », 
tensively and so beneficially used in Pennsy]l- || discover the parts which the native mavy,.. 
vania, is understood to be almost exclusively || acts that is found in several arable lands 
of that character, I have been induced to|] In the vicinity of Castellamonte and p.. 
make some examination into the subject, and || dissero, this substance is abundantly diffs. 
to extract from recent works the opinions of || in soils which are cultivated with great «). 
some distinguished authors. Bakewell, in his || cess, and on which a vigorous vegetation ore. 
eology, page 390, says, “On the summit of yails. There are many localities in Ps. 
3reedon Hill, in Leicestershire, I have seen || mont and other places, where the double ¢.». 
a luxuriant crop of barley, growing on land | bonate of lime and magnesia abounds in cy), 


that had borne a succession of twenty pre- 


tivated territories, which produce beautify 


e . ° ° ol nh ° ° 
ceding crops without manuring. This is||crops. Giobert has inferred from these expa 
more deserving notice, being in an exposed || riments, Ist, that native carbonate of magna 


and elevated situation, and upon the very hill 
of magnesian limestone, which has been so 
frequently referred to, by chemical writers, as 
peculiarly unfavourable to vegetation.” “The 
magnesian lime acts more powerfully in de- 
stroying undecomposed vegetable matter than 
common lime, and its effects on land are more 
durable: hence it is in reality of greater 








‘sia is not adverse to the fruition of plants: 
2d, that in consequence of the solubility of 
magnesia in an excess of carbonic acid, the 
earth may exert an action analogous to lime: 
3d, that a magnesian soil may become ferti\e 
| when used with the needful quantity of mz, 
nure employed. 

The consequence which naturally flows 





value in agriculture, as a much smaller quan- || from these facts is, that the magnesia has been 


tity will answer the same purpose.” 


dissolved in an excess of carbonic acid and 


Our great limestone valley, so noted for || water, and enters, like lime, into the compo 
the unsurpassed fertility of its soil, overlays | 
the magnesian limestone, and the soil is un-| 


i 
| 


sition of the sap, and ought to be found in 
the plant like potash, lime, oxide of iron, &c, 


questionably composed of its elements almost || This M. Abbene has assured himself of by 
exclusively, so that this fact alone should || the analysis of the ashes of plants which ve 
cause a doubt about the injurious effects of || getated in magnesian mixtures. He has al» 
magnesian earth, unless it be found to exist |) tried, by comparative experiments, the ques 


in much larger proportions than seems to be 
the case in any of our ordinary limestones, 
If lime was applied to the grass sod as a 





‘tion, whether the influence of magnesia in 
vegetation is analogous to that of lime. The 
conclusions which he thinks are deducible 


top-dressing, instead of being spread on the || from these trials are: 


corn or wheat grounds, immediately before 


lst. Native magnesia is not unfavourabls 


planting or sowing those crops, all the bene- | to the germination, vegetation and fructifica- 
fits would be derived from its application, and || tion of plants, but appears favourable to these 


the evil produced occasionally by its causti- 
” would be avoided. 
f 


| 


| functions. 


| 2d. Magnesia, being soluble in an exces 


some correspondent of the Cabinet || of carbonic acid, exerts an action similar 
would make an accurate experiment with the || lime, and when a soil contains magnesia not 


two kinds of lime, putting the same quantity 
per acre, on land of the same quality and un- 
der the same circumstances, and furnish the 
result for publication, the question of compa- 
rative value would soon be determined. 








sufficiently carbonated, a remedy is found in 
the addition of manute, which, by its decom 
position, furnishes the needful carbonic acid. 
The amelioration will be the more efficacious 
if the land be well stirred up, because the ai? 


Subjoined is a translation, from a French || will then better perform its office. 


work, of an essay on the subject of magne- 


3d. When, in arable soils, both lime and 


sian lime, which is extracted from the Journal || magnesia exist, the first is absorbed in pr 


of the Franklin Institute. y A 


“ON THE INFLUENCE OF NATIVE MAGNESIA IN 
THE GERMINATION, VEGETATION, AND FRUC- 


ference by plants, because it has a greater 
affinity for carbonic acid. 

4th. In sterile magnesian soils, it is not © 
the magnesia that the sterility is to be attrr 


TIFICATION OF PLANTS, BY ANGELO ABBENE, buted, but either to the cohesion of their 


It has been thought that the presence of | 
magnesia may be numbered among the vari- 





| parts, to the want of manure, clay, or other 


ingredients, to the great quantity of oxide of 
ous causes which render land sterile, because | 


iron, &c, 





Lime as a Top-Dressing. 
5th. Sterile magnesian soils may be fer- || pasture, and are still producing white clover 
tilized by means of calcareous substances, ] and other fine grasses; no bent or fog has yet 
ch as plaster, chalk, ashes, marl, &c., pro- } appeared upon them. And it deserves par. 
a ied the other conditions are attended to.” || ticular notice, that more than treble the quan- 
7 | tity of lime was laid upon fields adjoining, of 
\a similar soil, but which being fitter for oc- 
casional tillage, upon them the lime was 
Ix improving one land with a view to pas- ploughed in; these fields were also sown 
tare, a much smaller quantity of lime has|| with oats and grass-seeds; the latter throve 
been found to produce permanent and highly '| well and gave a fine pasture: the first year, 
beneficial effects when kept as much as pos- | but afterwards the bent grass spread so fast, 
sible near the surface, by being merely har- || that in three years there was more of it than 
rowed in with the s after a fallow - of the finer grasses.” 
green CTop, instead of being buried by the | The conclusions which Mr. Dawson draws 
lough. As this is a matter of much import- || from his extensive practice in the use of lime 
ance to farmers of such land, the successful || and dung, deserve the attention of all culti- 
ctice of one of the most eminent farmers || vators of the soil. 
in Britain cannot be too generally known. “]. That animal eres upon coarse, 
«A few years after,” says Mr. Dawson, || benty pastures, produces but little or no im- 
«having a considerable extent of out-field || provement upon them; and that, even when 
land in fallow, which I wished to lime, previ- || sheep or cattle are confined to a small space, 
gus to its being laid down to pasture, and | and, as in the case of folding, their dung 
finding that I could not obtain a sufficient || ceases to produce any beneficial effect after 
uantity of lime for the whole in proper time, '\a few years, whether the land is continued in 
foe induced, from observing the effects of'|| pasture or brought under the plough. 
fine loam upon the surface of similar soil, || 2. That even when land of this description 
even when covered with bent grass, to try a || is well fallowed and dunged, but not limed, 
enall quantity of lime on the surface of this || although the dung augments the produce of 
the subsequent crop of grain and of grass 


fallow, instead of a larger quantity ploughed | 
down in the usual manner. Accordingly, in || also, for two or three years, that thereafter 


the autumn, about twenty acres of it were || its effects are no longer discernible, either 
well harrowed, and then about 56 bushels || upon the one or the other. 
mly of unslaked lime were, after being|| 3. That when this land is limed, if the 
slaked, carefully spread upon each acre, and || lime is kept upon the surface of the soil, or 
immediately well harrowed in. As many || well mixed with it, and then laid down to 
pieces of the lime, which had not been fully || pasture, the finer grasses continue in pos- 
caked at first, were gradually reduced to || session of the soil, even in elevated and ex- 
powder by the dews and moisture of the | posed situations, for a great many years, to 
earth: to mix these with the soil, the land || the exclusion of bent and fog: in the case of 
was again well harrowed after a few days. || Grubbet-hills, it was observed that more than 
This land was sown with oats in the spring, | thirty years have now elapsed; and, besides 
with white and red clover and rye-grass, and || this, the dung of the animals pastured upon 
well harrowed, without being ploughed again: || such lands adds, every year, to their luxuri- 
the crop of oats was good, and the plants of || ance and improves the quality of the pasture, 
grass sufficiently numerous and healthy, and || and augments the productive powers of the 
they formed a very fine pasture, which con-|| soil when afterwards ploughed for grain; 
tunued good until ploughed, some years after, || thus producing, upon a benty, outfield soil, 
for grain. | effects similar to what are experienced when 
About twelve years after, I took a lease of'|| rich, infield lands have been ie in pasture, 
the hilly farm of Grubbet, many parts of | and which are thereby more and more en- 
which, though of an earthy mould tolerably || riched. 
deep, were too steep and cena to be kept 4. That when a large quantity of lime is 
in tillage; and as these lands had been much | laid on such land and ploughed down deep, 
exhausted by cropping, and were full of couch- | the same effects will not be produced, whe- 
grass, to destroy that and procure a covering || ther in respect to the permanent fineness of 
of fine grass, I fallowed them, and laid on/|| the pasture, its gradual amelioration by the 
the same quantity of lime per acre, and well || dung of the animals depastured upon it, or its 
harrowed it in the autumn; then sowed oats || fertility, when afterwards in tillage: on the 
and grass-seeds in the spring without plough- || contrary, unless the surface is fully mixed 
ing, exactly as in the last mentioned experi- || with lime, the coarse grasses will, in a few 
ment: the oats were a full crop, and the|| years, regain possession of the soil, and the 
oo of grass abundant. Several of these || dung, thereafter deposited by cattle, will not 
elds have been now above thirty years in|| enrich the land for subsequent tillage. 





Lime as a Top-Dressing. 
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100 Time of Cutting Timber —Wheat-Sowing. Vv 
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Jastly, It also appears, from what has been || have been laid before the public, show », - 
stated, that the four-shift husbandry is only | conclusively, that the best season for ey»... 
proper for very rich land, or in situations || timber is the first of the summer, whey ..° 
where there is a full! command of dung; that | bark peels freely, provided it is so prom... 
by far the greatest quantity of land in any || and used, that it will become thoroug})!y ... 
country requires to be continued in grass two, || soned. ay 
three, four or more years, according to its|| We are informed, by a carpenter, ono w., 


© 


natural poverty; that the objection made to|| makes and uses plane-stocks, that tin, 
this—that the coarse grasses will, in a few || which is cut the first part of June is hari. 

ears, usurp the possession of the soil—must || heavier, and more durable than that ey: ., 
be owing to the surface-sotl not being suffi- || any other season, and this he has learned fr. 
ciently mixed with lime, the lime having been || actual experiment: and a gentleman whip ha: 


covered too deep by the plough.”—Far. Mag. been considerably concerned in ship-buil, - 


Remark.—Bent grass and the other coarse | aia — rowed cut in June is far more dy 
grasses are not found in limestone districts— | ~ 1 neil * cut at other S€asons, as he 
to cover the surface with lime is to create a || nt oe oe nn same Kinds of 
calcareous soil, upon which none but the | timber, cut at different seasons of the yeas, 


° ° . . } j . ~ } . ; } . Ves — 
plants indigenous to such soils will propagate || the'mme ship. Dy experiments a a 
rete | Mons. Buffon, it is found that trees which am 


| stripped of their bark in May or June, while 
| standing, and then cut down the next winter 
for timber,* are found to make the most solid, 
heavy and strong timber, and that then, eve, 


‘ — 'the sap of the timber (the alburnum) is good 
Sm,—I find in the “ American Farmer,’ || for use; and the bark stripped at that season 


some valuable observations, copied from the | is fit for the purpose of tanning.” 
“ Yankee Farmer,” on the proper time of cut- | ‘ 

ting timber, which will, I think, go far to de- 
cide the question; they are concise but deci- . : 
sive, and as the subject is of the first import- Wheat-Sowing. 

ance to agriculturists generally, for I believe Srr,—In the Cabinet, p. 50, vol. 5, I find 
the chief fencing will still, in this country, jit recommended to delay sowing wheat on 
be constructed of wood, and for many years || fresh-ploughed land, until after it has been 
to come—to wait for seven or eight years for || settled by rain and become sufficiently dry to 
the growth of live fences, strangely enough | work well under the harrows; and, I confess, 





To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Time of Cutting Timber. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


ee 


called quicks, being so very operose to the|| there appeared to me to be truth in the ree 
genius of the American people—I would, || soning which accompanied it; but, on taking 
therefore, call the attention of your readers to ‘up the Ohio Observer for the 21st of May, | 
the subject; having myself had opportunity || find an article on the same subject, which 
of verifying the justness of the conclusions || goes point blank against the theory ther 
to which the writer is brought, I can, with || raised, and leaves me at a loss to know how 
the greater confidence, commend them to/|| todecide. Permit me to copy that article, and 


active, the bark and outer part of the wood is || Which is wanted to warm the seed and cause 
full of sap, and a new layer or cone is form- | it to germinate. If planting is delayed long 


general notice. Joun Datey. || request some of your readers to put this and 

“It is a fact, well known to almost every || that together, and give us the result of thei 
farmer who uses poles for fencing, that tim- || Conclusions. a? 
ber cut in the spring or early part of summer, ||. “ Land should not be ploughed until it wil 
and exposed to the weather with the bark on, || fall and crumble lightly, and should be planted 
decays much sooner than that cut in the fall ;|| #8 soon as possible after being stirred, for the 
the reason is evident, for when vegetation is || #ction of the air is to produce fermentation, 


ing between the wood and the bark, from the || #fter ploughing, the fermentation has ceas ed 
returning sap, after undergoing a change in || °F greatly abated, and the plants will be 
the leaves; and this moisture causes the rapid || More tardy in coming forth, and will possess 
decay of timber exposed to the weather with || less vigour. We repeat—don’t plough too 
the bark on, so that the timber will never be- || 800: wait patiently until the soil is in pro 
come seasoned, but soon go to decay —to|| Per condition, and then plant as soon oe 
powder-post. | ploughing and harrowing as possible; lan 
From this tendency of timber to decay, and || Should not be ploughed until an 

which is often observed, many persons have J. oe 
a ee aon a: ‘all * I much question the utility of this tedious process$ 

g umoer for @!! |! | have always found it sufficient to cut and strip mae 
purposes; but experiments, many of which || diately. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. | For king'’s-evil or leprosy. Cut off the foot 


Old Times in Medicine. of a great toad when the moon is declining, 


Tur readers of the Cabinet are much in- and apply it about his neck which hath the 


) : Fing’e.ay : Ws i all ; 
ted to the sensible writer over the signa- | king yee and you will find it very sove 
Gt . z a i cr 5 . ° 

re T.,* for his rational, common-sense mode || reign for the said disease. . 
ure +. For inflammation of the eye. A wolf's eye, 


+ treating a subject which has too long been || : ’ 
treating J = or the stones that are found in the maws of 


tu 
held as the exclusive and hereditary property || °° eel he ; 
-* the scientific and college-taught physician, | ae iave great virtue, if hanged about 


, whom we have been accustomed to look 5 abt 
to whom | Fora weeping eye. The distilled water 


' ‘ . ’ sal aw fi 
with a sort of reverential awe, on account of || 
the sacredness and mystery of the profession. | of the gall of a man, dropped into the eye. 
He is deserving of the thanks of the commu- || For white spots intheeye. Eggs, laid the 


nity, but especially of the farmer, that neg- || same day by black hens, roasted and cut up, 


tected and too often despised member of so- | and nixed with sugar-candy. 
«ety, who is, by many, considered but little | To stay bleeding at the nose. Make neck- 
better than the soil which he cultivates. | laces of the herb Saint Innocent, and hold in 
These very interesting papers show us that | the hand a branch of the holy oak, snuffing 
: ‘up the powder of a three-cornered stone 


much improvement has been made in the sci- 
| found in the head of a carp. 


ence of medicine, even within the last few || wie ; | 
years; but it will be necessary for us to go } For the tooth-ache. W ear about the neck 
the tooth of a man, knit within a piece of 


lack to the superlatively ridiculous nostrums || . : : 
which are contained in the old books on this} taffeta : this taketh away the most strong pain 
the teeth that may be endured. 


sabject, before we can be made to believe that || Of | 
; | Fora hollow tooth. Put into the hole the 


any thing half so absurd and revolting could || aes 
ever have entered into the head of any ra- || ashes of earth-worms, or the dung of mice, 


:] being, as the innumerable and disgust- || 97 of the tooth of a hart, or the brains of a 
ing cures for disorders that are there recorded | partridge, or the juice of water-cresses ! . 
with perfect gravity. For the quinsy. Take a whole swallow’s 
A writer in the Medical Review observes, || Dest, boil it in wine, and with the oil of camo- 
«The time has passed away, when oil from i make a cataplasm for the throat: or 
kittens boiled alive was considered an admi- || rink the weight of a F'rench-crown of the 
rable application for wounds; when toads || tooth of a wild-boar powdered. 
rusted alive were administered for asthma, || Jaundice. Drink, fasting, the dung of 
and the hair of mad dogs for hydrophobia; || £@"ders (not geese) well mixed with white 
when the powdered thigh-bone of an exe- || W!ne, for the space of nine days; or carry in 
cuted felon was considered a specific in dysen- || the left hand three leaves of the wild rocket. 


tery, and ointment was applied to the inflict- | For the cholic. There is nothing more 


ing weapon, in order to cure the wound! || S°vereign than to wear about him a ring or 
box of silver, in which is enclosed some part 


when physicians placed confidence in phy- || °° ' nC 
lscteries, and watched, with intense anxiety, | of the skin of an infant newly born; or the 


the influence of black and white days, and || heart of a lark swallowed down while it is 
the aspects of the stars, and when they hur. || fresh and new, or the said heart fastened to 
ried their unfortunate patients to an uatimely ere of the a ma x art — 
grave, in attempting to quench the fires of || ‘© SXin; or @ Calaplasin Of Wolls Gung, or 
lever and ee by diligently feeding | a aa ene: bones, tp 
he consuming flame.” e flux. ihe 
ee ear er ee ee aid akeun. ‘ee domy-te. de santa 
French work, entitled the “Country Farm,” May, gathered before sunrise; or a powder 
translated into English by R. S., and pub of the dung of a dog that has been fed for 
a by a Markham in 1616—with oa ee on bones; or the powder of a rot- 
© view of showing the happiness which we || €” post - = ad 
enjoy under that system of light and reason For the spitting of blood. Fry the dun 
Which is so well and ably advocated by your of a hog with fresh butter, and of that clott 
valuable correspondent Tt blood which the sick party shall have spat 
: "For epilepsy. Take the powder of a man’s uP, - = ere ¥ — fried together, 
cull—especi ich i o the sick party to eat! 
ext ha otek ~ pers Wasi eee Now all hig ia monstrous—it is frightful} 
lng ' heir ic aaah ce ee d t be sufficiently thankful th 
= so about his neck apiece of the skull, || #” live canno he re 
? ee his finger a ring, set with the bone || We !Ive In an age when such pemee oe 
1¢ foot of the ox. correspondent T.. devote their time and talents 
—-- to simplify a science which, even up to this 
time, has been held, by many, too sacred and 
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mysterious to be examined into, or even to 
be thought upon, by those who might find it 
necessary to apply for relief to the physician ; 
considering themselves as having then aban- 
doned their right of thought, word or deed ! 
I say, we cannot be too thankful that the time 
is come, when the regularly bred practitioner 
throws aside, thus willingly, the prerogative 
with which, by consent of society at large, 
he has been clothed, and thus exhibits the 
theory and practice of medicine in all its sim- 
plicity and reasonableness. 

But, are we sure that old times in medicine 
are quite passed away? Judging from many 
sovereign remedies for the cure of diseases in 
cattle, which are now going the rounds of 
the agricultural papers, I] suspect that igno- 
rance still lingers; and, to such men as T., 
the reflection will be mournful, that the light 
of truth and reason is still obscured by its 
baneful influence. I cannot resist the oppor- 


tunity, in conclusion, of mentioning two or ||—* they began to get red and yellow at the 


\ OL. V. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. z 
Lucerne. 


Sir,—You have given us, according .. 
promise, your correspondent John Bee)... 
communication, relating to his failures jp 
attempt to raise a crop of Lucerne, |}... 
written to a friend at Baltimore, reques:;,., 
him to inform me of the success attendins 
the crop in that neighbourhood, which y. 
noticed in the American Farmer some mon), 
ago, and, until that information arrives, } 
would just say to Mr. Beeker, I believe t},; 


|| most of his failures have arisen from the y», 


| suitableness of his soil, and I regret that j» 

did not inform us what is the nature of the 
subsoil; I suspect it is wet at the depth of , 
few feet from the surface, judging from the 
fate of the two pieces which he sowed lay 
spring, for he says—after telling us they 
came up finely and grew well for some tine 


shi 








three grand specifics, which are in high re-|| tops and died away Ee these being just the 
pute at the present time, and which are de-|| symptoms of an unsuitable soil. 


serving a record in the “ Country Farm.” 


MODERN PRACTICE. 


“ For the staggers in hogs. Pour into their 
nostrils a strong decoction of red pepper and 
spirits of turpentine, repeating it several times 
a day; cut off their ears close to the head, 
and fill up the holes, three times a day, with 
the same mixture, or any other that is very 
irritating, and bleed on the nose on each side! 
The writer observes, he has heard that to 
bleed freely, in addition, by cutting round the 
throat, has been attended with success. 

For the same disorder in horses, the same 
treatment. 

For sickness in hogs. Split them down the 
back to the depth of three-quarters of an inch, 
fill the place with salt and stitch it up—they 
will be brisk and lively next morning! 

For the botts in horses. Bleed, to the 
amount of about three quarts, and while the 
blood is warm, and before it be coagulated, 
drench the horse with it. 

To cure the internal complaints of a horse. 
Kill a fow] and pull out the inside whole, and 
while it is warm, poke it down the horse's 
throat with a corn-cob! and if that won't do, 
iry something else !”’ 


P.S. The concluding sentence in T.’s 
first article, in the number of the Cabinet for 
August, page 22, ought to have been printed 
in letters of gold. Treat your brutes like 
men. 


In the same manner that plenty is the re- 
compense of assiduous and laborious toil, so 
peace and serenity of mind are the reward of 
virtuous conduct. 











But why, in the name of common sens, 
after clearing away a garden which had 4 
good rich soil, and putting it in good order, 
did he sow “some timothy along with it! 
Was he afraid that at last he was going tp 
succeed, and, therefore, took a very sure 
course to prevent it? for, if this had really 
been his wish, he could not have adopted a 
better mode of rendering abortive all his 
attempts—surely not—and there never has 
been any account of that crop published in 
this country, without the necessity to clear 
away the weeds of every description, both 
before and after the sowing of the seed, being 
reiterated and plainly insisted upon! And it 
is remarkable that the Lucerne grew again 
during the summer, after he had been com- 
pelled to mow it to keep the weeds down! 
Now if he had at that time turned to and 
pulled them clean out by hand, I have no 
doubt he would have secured his crop; but 
after this, he might have saved us the trouble 
of telling us, that in the spring following 
“not a stem or stalk of it was to be seen.” 
As.he does not say the tops had changed co 
lour, I presume it was not injured by a pol 
sonous subsoil, but only required to be weeded 
to secure a crop; a circumstance that he 
must now, I think, regret. But, after having 
lost about fifteen dollars’ worth of seed in this 
way, I suppose it was time for him to have 
“done with it.” 

Now, I know not that anything can be 
added to this account to make it more elt 
evident, that these. failures arose, first, from 
the unsuitableness of the soil, and second, 
from the neglect of cleaning and exhausting 
the land of weeds, before the seed was 50W% 
as well as after the crop had come up, but 
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»irdly and principally, in the last-mentioned || To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
— of the unaccountably strange notion of Fine Stock. 


mixing timothy with it! The necessity for|) gip Under the caption of * Great Calves” 


keeping the crop a a ro | I noticed an article in the July number of 

i s entirely to have been fost the Cultivator, published at Albany, N. Y 
growing, seem eey . || the u or, published at AA y, nN. t., 
gight of from the beginning, for how a this | giving the ages and weights of four animals, 
to be done after oe we a omg | selected from different points of that state, as 
it? But, as you properly observe, etail | 


bere superior specimens of the “ short horns,” and 
of a failure in an experiment might be made || 4. going far to show the superiority of that 
interesting and profitable even to him who 


been “exercised thereby,” and friend breed. They are, indeed, fine specimens, 
} is en AC ’ 


. .. || compared with our native and many other 
Reeker may derive consolation from the fact, || breeds of cattle—but the editor rightly ob 
that every one must see, as clearly as he 


, = | serves, “ we do not say the best, because we 
himself now must, that his want of success '| might be obliged to recall it.” Being myself 
was no more than what ought to have been || ay acriculturist, and for a few years past cn- 


a . 2 i] . : 
fyreseen and expected: if he will make an- |) gaged in the effort to improve the stock of 
‘our county, I consequently feel a deep and 


other trial upon a suitable soil, thoroughly 


cleaned before sowing the seed, not permit- || ively interest in any effort calculated to ex- 
ung a weed to remain amongst his crop while | tend this long neglected, but now growing 
growing for the first: year — refraining, Of || interest. Agriculture, in all its departments, 
course, from “ sowing timothy with it"—there || is 4 theme upon which I love to dwell, and 
will be no danger of disappointment. | 


1 has b the least diff | it is only to be lamented that so few in this 
There never has been the least difference 


\region of country, avail themselves of the 
f opinion with regard to the great yield of || immense advantages to be derived from the 
this crop when it succeeds, or the value of it | experience of others, in the way of agricul- 
for the feeding of stock—all accounts agree || tural periodicals. These prejudices are, how- 
in this—and it might be expected that in this || eyer, giving way, and we look forward to a 
hot and dry climate, the yield, on suitable || new era in the history of our operations. 


soils, would be enormous; but in the quick } I have taken the liberty to ask for a place 
crowth of the weeds, it would have a giant in your valuable periodical, as a competitor, 


foe to contend with ; and without the greatest |among others who have obtained some dis- 
care and attention, it will never be made to | tinction in the rearing of fine stock—by pre- 
succeed ; when once well planted, however, | senting you with the annexed statement of 
it will pay and repay, for all the expense that || 


might have been bestowed upon it, and of || mine calves, with their names, ages and 
nign 


+. || Weights, the offspring of a part of my im- 
tnis there need be no question: as soiling- | ported, full-bred short-horn stock, selected 
find for hogs, it is invaluable, as they do not | from the fold of Mr. Whitaker, extensivel 
reject any part after mastication, but swallow | known in this country. These calves are all 
thewhole. Itis invaluable as hay, and is not | 


lable to b heated in th , sired by my imported bull “ Colossus ;” ad- 
"Fr > ioe * ha art po bet mitted to be one of the best stock bulls that 
rom wha ave seen of the country 


“San ; has been imported into this county. These 
about Trenton, New Jersey, and especially || calyes were weighed upon Fairbank’s patent 
about Morrisville, on the opposite shore, I |! 


| scales, in the presence of a number of gen 
ae there ee no earthly cause | tlemen of respectability, who all unite in pro- 
)doudt the most perfect success in raising || : : : 
cay te rl eve extent: I under (acing them the finest specimens of their 

ps of Lucerne of large e » } uncer-|/ kind. And, when taken together, as being 
stand that there the springs are not within || centred upon one farm, they will at least 


twenty feet of the surface, and the surface- || compare with the like number in any other 
il appears peculiarly adapted to the cultiva-|| section of the Union. It would afford me 
ton, If some of the friends of the Cabinet, || much pleasure to be able to furnish you with 
who reside in that part of the country, would '|a drawing of one or two of them. 

make the trial, I should expect very different | 


: Lady Franklin, at 19 days old.......+.... 250 Iba, 
tor from the care and skill that would, 1|} Napoleon, MA ctdnekcthap’ 262 Ibe 
‘now, be bestow i Flora, ho 361 Iba, 

In : | ve oe d h Belina, 3B MOMUTHS «cece ccceees 460 Iba 
n conclusion, | would recommend to the|! pantia’ Sb sdliie). piaintamileesl HO Ibm 
Notice of your correspondent, an excellent Franklin Comet, 10 do. Il days..... 936 Iba, 
paper, “on the tap-roots of plants,” at page|} 4 Saif: atone hetr Old». eserc0 errr 5 tbe 
6S of the same number of the Cabinet. OM I na ca eel 120 Ibs. 


D. Ws. Hevser, 
P.S. I would refer him, also, to what has|| Springdale, near Chambersburg, Sept. 3, 1840. 
tlready appeared in the pages of the Cabinet|| N. B. It would be gratifying to me if the 
an the subject of smut in wheat: to me the || editor of the Cultivator would give the nameg, 
Cause is about as clear as the effect. ages and weights a place in his paper. 
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Fig. 1.—Draining brick, 10} inches long, 7 wide, 2 thick. 
* 2.—4 bricks for & yards of drain. 

3.—110 for 8 yards, for main drains, 
* 4.—As fig. 2, 84 bricks for 8 yards of drain. 

5.—55 for 8 yards of drain. 
6.—110 for 8 yards, for soft, boggy lands and quicksands. 


7.—#4 for 8 yards, tor boggy iuids. 
&.—]10 for & yarda. 


Drains for these bricks are dug cheaper than they are for common bricks, particularly for figs. 2 anj 2 


. 
~~ 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. | the = or near it, ane with these, to |sy 
2 ig |, their drains, a material far preferable to any 
Draining. that can otherwise there be obtained, anj 

Tus is the season for draining, and no-|| oftentimes procured at a less expense thay 
thing else can pay so well the expense of the|| any other, suitable for permanent work; by 
labour bestowed; the most useless, the most | means of these bricks, drains of great capacity 
unsightly, nay, some of the most unhealthy || are formed, which cannot by possibility choal, 
bogs in the country might be made, by this||and are found to run now, as freely as they 
single operation, the most valuable, the most|| did a century ago. 
beautiful, and the most luxuriant spots upon|} A person by the name of Ashwell has in 


the whole farm ; for in many cases they have|| vented and patented a brick, which is high\y 
been fed and enriched for ages by the wash-|| approved of for the purpose, and of which ws 
ings of the uplands, until they are become a 


ur give an engraving at the head of this articla 
mass of vegetable matter, requiring no fur-!| It will be seen that they form different figures 


ther manure for a century: these lands are||by being placed in different positions, and 
often reclaimed at a much less expense than || they are, therefore, placed in the drains, so as 
are uplands, impoverished by over-cropping, || to take that figure, best calculated for draw 
and by a process very simple, and oftentimes||ing off the water; the same bricks forming 
by no means expensive, for where small|/the main as well as the lateral drains, and 
stones abound on the surface of the land, they || being laid with such facility, constitute some 
might be gathered for filling the drains, when || of the great advantages to be derived from 
the benefit will be far greater than the ex-|| their use. 

pense incurred. In laying off the drains, it}} Under-draining is the foundation of al 
is necessary to seek for an outlet, and there |/ agricultural improvement, but it is not often 
commence operations, at the lowest point of'| practised by persons having a yearly interest 
the land, working up hill, and giving the|| only in the soil; hence, it is but little known 
drains but a small declivity; they will work|| in this country, where so many of our farmers 
much better than those of greater rapidity of|| as some one says—are expecting to remove 
descent, as they are operated upon by capil-|| to the west year after next. In many cour 
lary atiraction, and are then not so liable to|| tries, it is customary for the owner of the 
be choaked by gravel, &c., that might be) 


land and the tenant to share the expenss 
washed down by a quick current. There : 


even under a long lease, the improvement 
however, large tracts of country in which|| being considered as perpetual; and it is % 
stone, for the pees of filling the drains,|| ways most economical to do it substantia!'y 
cannot be obtained, and this is particularly 
the case in some parts of the counties of Kent 
and Essex, in England, where, however, un- 
der<iraining has ‘been carried on to a vast 
extent; it is there the practice to make bricks| 


when it is done, for without the greatest care 
the whole expense and time is labour lost: 
but oftentimes the tenant for seven years 528 
found the practice profitable, and on some o 
the deep meadows in England, drains have 


of the clay which is dug, and burn them onj! been cut, the width of six inches only, to &* 
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depth of two feet and more, and these have To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
ae filled to near the surface, with brush- | Lightning Rods. 


ood, cut from willows and other aquatic | 


rea cnet Resrecrep Frrenp,—lIn thy letter, thee 
trees, and have been found to run and answer || .i-hes me to give some account of the man- 


; t expensively | ano allel Se 
e urpose as well as the mos ’ |jner in which our conducting-rod is fixed 
eeerestel drains for that time, and some- 5 , 


ome || down which the lightning passed, killing two 
times even longer. Another mode, which || cows which were lying about twenty-five feet 
has long been practised in England, and for ‘| distant from its foot.* P 
the facility and cheapness with which it | It is not quite clear to me that the electric 
might be adopted = this country, 1s recom- || fluid passed to the cows at all; possibly they 
mended in those situations where it would be |) \ or. killed by the shock only, for I believe 
mutable, is, first to commence the drain by || that such instances have been known; and 
tking off a strong turf, twelve inches 1n|| vor from the appearance of the wall, the elec- 
width and three or four inches in thickness, || tric fluid must have passed through it in the 
laying each carefully, sod-downwards, on one | direction of the cows, although no traces of 
aide; and, after digging the trench a full 1t could be found upon their dead bodies: that 
sade more in depth, and cleaning out the | it was, in some way, the effect of the stroke, 
bottom, then, with a narrow spade, cut an-|/ however, there can be no doubt, for they 
cther depth in the bottom of this drain, and || were both acted upon in precisely the same 
just in the middle, leaving a shoulder about manner, ; 
tiree inches in width on each side, and upon || ‘Phere are two rods to the barn, one at 
these, place the turfs, sod-downwards, so deep | each end, extending about five feet above the 
as to be out of the reach of future tillage, || comb of the building, which is about sixty- 


filing in the earth which had been thrown || four feet in length: they penetrate three or 
out. These are called shoulder-drains, and || four feet into the ground, at an angle of 45° 
they may last a long time in suitable soils 


ws with the wall of the building, and are im- 
and situations, when carefully executed, but || pedded in charcoal; being § of an inch in 
they are, like many other cheap modes of || diameter, with platina points. That the 
doing things, not always to be depended upon. || charge was most powerful there can be no 

When land lies very low, and without an doubt, the report being tremendous, and the 
out-fall for the water, the best way to take it || »o7in g of the brass ‘by which the platina 
off is by well-constructed drains, perforated point was fixed, which was, I presume, the 
in the bottom with the augur until the pervi- || fact as no trace of the point was afterwards 
ous sub-stratum is struck, and if plenty of to be found—this, however, is conjecture only, 
these holes are bored before filling in with possibly the point was thrown off by the we | 
stone or brick, the water will be as effectually | But, while a part of the electric fluid left 
taken off as it can be by any other means}! the rod and passed to the cows, it was evident 
whatever; and upon these occasions it is that ‘that another part followed the rod into the 
the infinite value of draining is seen, felt, and | ground, penetrating it and leaving a hole 
understood, the finest water-meadows having || shout it, and throwin g up the earth for seve- 
been constructed upon this plan of under-|| 4) feet around. Now, why any part of the 
draining, and the health of a whole neigh-|| quia should leave the rod, which is a good 
bourhood permanently secured. ., || conductor, to pass off by a stone wall, which 

All lands, after draining, should be heavily || i; « bad conductor, per orating several holes 
limed, whether they are designed to lay in through its whole thickness of two feet, be- 
grass or become arable, for here the lime acts || tween the stones, carrying away the plaster 
wits proper character, neutralizing the aci-||in its way around the foot of it, for many 
city of the soil and destroying all aquatic yards in length, before it could reach the 
herbage of every description—the natural cows, is to me unaccountable. As the case 
growth of all wet land—and inducing and stands, however, the rod fulfilled its purpose, 
nected the growth of those that are in- || jp, conducting the fluid from the over-charged 

‘genous to a limestone soil, amongst which || oloud to the negatively-charged earth, with- 
shite clover always predominates—and there || out danger to the building. I think that one 
sad fear of an over-dose, provided the lime || oq, extending a few feet higher, in the mid- 

ae C.B. | dle of the building, would be a better secu- 
rity than one at each end: Dr. Franklin says, 
there has been no instance—and, in fact, I 
have never heard of any—of a building being 
struck, which had a good conducting-rod ex- 
tending six or seven feet above the highest 
part of the building, and communicating with 


ti 

















It has often been remarked, that the great 
fiult of American farmers lies in the eager 
desire to add field to field, which often impo- 
verishes them, keeps them in debt, and ren- 
ders them unable to bring any part of their 


land into the highest and most profitable state 
of cultivation, 
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* See the Cabinet for June, page 349. 
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the ground; he recommends extending the || 
rod under the ground to moist earth: and I | 
suppose that one rod of this description would || 


answer for a building of ordinary length— | 
say from forty to sixty feet in extent. 

We have just finished sowing ten bushels 
of Mediterranean wheat, which we procured 
of our neighbour Jabez Jenkins. 


other reasons, I am not as yet prepared to ad- 


pressed in the number of the Cabinet for Au- 
gust. 


| 
mit the doctrine in relation to the fly, as ex- | 
1 


I remain thy friend, 
N. J. SHARPLESS. 
Downingtown, 9th mo. 15, 1840. 


—y 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. | 
Farm Gardens. | 


Sir,—lI accept your invitation to give a de- | 
scription of my farm-garden, for publication | 
in the pages of the Cabinet, and add a few} 
rove of some value to || and weeds at the bottom, and sow my seeds 
have but little time || and plant my crops in drills, devoting to each 
I have || a proper number of rows, extending the whole 


remarks, which might 

those who, like mane 
to devote to the elegancies of life. 
experienced the total incompatibility of a 


every-day labours of a farm, and have wit- 
nessed in myself, as well as my neighbours, 
how often it happens, that at particular sea- 
sons of the year, the interests, either of the 
ane or the other, are sure to suffer for want 
of timely attention to due management. 

You may remember, when I came to the 
farm of Ellis’s, that the garden was in front 
of the house; and, seeing it in the very 
weedy state in which it then was, and had, 
indeed, ever been, I came to the conclusion, 
that unless it could be kept clean, the better 
situation of the common garden would be in 
the rear of the premises: I therefore reduced 
it to about one-fourth of the size, surrounded 
it with neat paling, and made a border of rich 
mould four feet wide under the fence, and a 
walk of gravel of the same width, laying 
down the inner square to grass, to be kept 
closely mown, as a drying-ground ; and hav- 
ing planted the border with flowers of many 
varieties, not forgetting the sweet-scented 
herbs, I put a Jock on the gate, and gave the 
key to the women-folks, and not a weed has, | 
since that time, dared to show its head with 
impunity; while I, in return for this care and 
attention, feel pleasure in mowing the plot | 


large and well-appointed garden with the | 


Farm Gardens. 








I would | 
like to know the reason why this kind of | 
wheat, growing in the same climate and soil | 
and circumstances as other wheats, is not || 
acted upon by the fly as they; for this and) 


| 
if 
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river, and a lovely retreat of an afterno,, 
evening, for self and friend, or book.  * 
You may also remember, that the 
space behind the house was occupied 
large harum-scarum wood-yard, with 
of grass and weeds, so high as often to req 
der a search necessary, to ascertain if ,,, 
more wood remained in the pile! | enclosed 
an acre of this wilderness with a strong fo, 
to serve as a common garden, the piece no, 
suring 70 yards long and 70 yards wide. , 
placed in the fence, exactly opposite the bac} 
entrance of the house, a stout gate, whic 
will fall and fasten of itself; and on that to 
is a lock, with a piece of chain attached tp it 
and fastened to the post, so that it never cay 
be mislaid or lost. This was accomplished 
in the autumn, and as soon as finished, | 
spread the whole of the land with long dung, 
put the plough into it as deep as it would oq 
limed the turned surface and well harrowed 
it, and so left it lie the whole winter. In the 
spring, therefore, I had only to carry wel}. 
rotted dung upon it, turn it in with a rather 
shallow furrow, so as not to disturb the turf 





Whos 
as 


Patches 


length of the piece, being careful that the 
dwarf kinds are not placed between rows of 
tall-growing plants, by which they would be 
overshadowed. There are no pathways 4)- 
lowed on the piece, as communication to each 
crop is afforded by the ends, or headlands, 
upon which the plough turns during cultiva- 
tion; by this arrangement, much space is 
saved. 

The garden adjoins the cattle-yard, and 
when any of the crops become too old for the 
use of the household, they are pulled and 
thrown to the cattle and hogs, and other crops 
are planted in succession, without loss of time, 
a sprinkling of dung being allowed for each 
if possible. Here I plant my first and ear'y 
crops of potatoes, which come off in time for 
turnips of the early species, while my ear'y 
peas are always succeeded by a full crop of 
potatoes, of the early kinds also. | 

I have found this arrangement convenient 
and beneficial: in very pressing times upon 
the farm, the garden is made to wait for more 
leisure, but as the weeds will not do this, it 8 
not always—it must be confessed—that the 
crops are as clean as they ought to be, bu! 
the weeds are more out of sight at the back 
of the house, and do not stare you in the face, 
as they would do in front of the dwelling. 


about every two weeks, and rolling it with a || The rows, extending from one end of the 
heavy stone roller—a labour of about half an || piece to the other, give great facility 
hour only—and now the place is always fit to | 
be seen; the little arbour at the upper end of 
the garden is covered with roses and honey- 
suckles, affording a delightful view of the | 





cleaning them, in the easiest manner 1m* 
ginable, by the plough, horse-hoe and cult» 
vator, and thus the garden is soon put © 
rights: and I am convinced it is not one qual 
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r the labour to keep it so, by such an ar- | For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
nagement, a5 would be necessary in the cus- | Fly in Wheat. 


ting crops in square com- | 
tomary Way fae nite d es with | Mr. Epiror,—I have received several 
ere ee ssleldens Ges tate oe |numbers of the Farmers’ Cabinet, forwarded 
trees and te ot ea from your office, which favour I think it right 
os be pleased to oie sade plan ge- to acknowledge and to request that the suc- 
: || ceeding copies may be sent on, as it appears 
rally adopted on our farms; there can be || calculated to be useful to farmers, though [ 
po Pieeery of the sie ieee eee think the pieces are too short and not suffi- 
in the ett os he a. case. or the more im-|| “i¢Mtly conclusive or confident in their char- 
times ar of hn, ean dependence must || ter to induce full faith for extensive expe- 
portant dULINS f th ' h ||riment. Please say at what particular time, 
\» neglected: many of the crops, in such a), ne > a: 
be neg ay be put in and taken out by the | and in what manner “the bushel of lime to 
garden, I be oe by means of the cul- | the acre” should be put on wheat, to prevent 
ploag™ vith one quarter the labour generally injury by the fly! We have sustained much 
tivalor, ! ae eae | injury in this section of the country from its 
bestowed, and yo ee a of eT he | me the last season. I have hones 
moment, as Well as the saving of time. e | yittle ais aieiaalli ed nr : 
m . ; confidence in the efficiency of lime, 
sian admits of a rotation of crops easy of || ¢ lids Ws teeta ‘ee 7 — 
sdoption, and with which nothing can inter- || Ce oe ee 
scp ovided it be well arranged at first: it || ° I have discovered this season that the eggs 
tere, pr h that itd a -. || are deposited at different times, and in almost 
will be seen, however, that it does not admit ll the different taints of the stalk: three 
trees being planted on the land, as they || 5... "0 GMerent joints OF le Stank; tiree 
@ trees he f f tha sleanh different times were distinctly marked, or at 
woald prevent the tree use of the plough. — | three different growths of the plant, the last 
And now, let me say a word in favour of a g pene oo 


sre garden, even upon a small farm: if the | of which is in the head or ear; consequently 
mer © : ; \it appears that the insect was abundant] 

: were to be made, it would sur- ||} *PRCa! y 
apna E ald sur | busy during the whole time the wheat was 


prise any one to see how much the consump- || time heat w 
tion of ad in a family could be reduced, - | growing! Those deposited in the first joint 


the manifest advantage and comfort of all, by | — ms has — ee agree 
the substitution of Jarge quantities of vege- || ‘°° or) cau e wheat either to fal 


M1 =e: itogether or to fall by the weight of the 
tubles of different varieties; and I would re- || *“02° nf 8 
cmmend, that at all times a greater quantity {| St! those in the third, or about the place 
¢ these should be cooked than are expected || ¥° cut it off, was filled, in some instances, to 
» be eaten by the family; this, and a great bursting ; as many as fifty-four were counted 
rariety, would be an inducement to their ex. || #8 08 Joint, and in several others a small 
yenditure, if they were well prepared; and ||» ellow worm was found hatched out among 
every fragment that remains should be ga- them; while those in the last bud had com- 
thered up, and fed to the poultry, with the pletely enveloped the ear, to the entire pre- 
rater also in which they have been boiled || Ye"tion of the seed; the stalk appeared 
with the meat; all this, if well mashed up wounded, and the plant died, just as the ear 
ind mixed with meal, will afford excellent || ¥°* bursting from under the last blade; they 
find for poultry of all kinds, and is by far the | have been found since in the mows and stub- 
lest means of affording plenty of eggs the ble-fields: upon all which, please enquire, 
rear through, after all that has been said and || %8°" and philosophise ; and if there can 
done upon that subject. be any adequate remedy devised, it would be 

A calendar of work to be performed every of the last importance that wheat-growers 
month in the year in such a garden, would should be apprised of it 0. 
‘ake bat little space in the pages of the Ca- 
inet; and if a few remarks at the commence- I ‘al , 
nent were to be added, pointing out the be-||.. '¥ commercia pursuits, a really great na- 
befits and advantages to be devived fem e tional advantage may prove a really great na- 
uore plentiful use of vegetables, and a less tional evil, for its effects might be to intro- 
cnasumption of salted meats in this hot and || duce a taste for luxury, an inordinate love of 
try climate, the result would, no doubt, be || O9€Ys debasing to generous sentiment, and 
tappy, and very much tend i the preserva- familiarising the mind to chicanery and 


toa of the health of the agricultural com- fraud. 


munity in general, 


of 


to pleasure in a weedy or dirty garden, but, 














It would be an excellent plan for|| “I would sooner undertake to educate a do- 
the farmer to devote an hour or so to the gar- || zen children than attempt to communicate my 
7 before breakfast in the morning ; then, if|| principles to a single grown person: good 
_— turn to heartily, much labour could || seed can never make any progress until the 

performed in a very short time. weeds are all extirpated.” 
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Philadelphia Agricultural Exhibition. || #bout the real condition of farming in Penney. ~ 
its natural advantages—its acquired means—ar4. 


We revret the impoesi bility of being able to give suggest such improvements as may make ur . 
ae | f» 
== 


more than the merest outline of the grand picture dis- || ore productive, 


: , ,; There are perhaps few portio he 
played at the Rising Sun, of the Philadelphia Agricul perhaps few portions of the earth , 


: favoured by nature than Pennsylvania. Her « " 
tural Society's Exhibition of Stock and Implements. || cellent and various—while even the Parts leas: : _ 
It seemed « conspiracy to eutrie, and it remains unde- || 1" themselves for agriculture, furnish the bes 7 


: ‘| ragement to it; for the hills which reject 
Ley » hy akes ' pre ! > e z : jee the | 
Gees, * y » takes the premium, whether nature oF Det | are filled with coal and iron, which collect jares ». 
morks ; for assuredly, a more glorious sun never shone || of people to be fed by the farmers. Her climate.” 
gpon a more interesting gathering of good-looking men happy medium between the long w inters Of nor ; . 
| regions, which close the earth for so many »..... 
. || against farm labour, and consume so much of ent 
giving in his report, as recording secretary, at the bar of || duce in carrying the farm stock over long mon... 
: s : Onis 
accounts, we know not that he had to register a single idleness, and, on the other side, the UNVArying hea: 
southern latitudes, often unhealthy and UNprodues, 
: s where both man and cattle degenerate. In this)... 
feeling —all was just as it should be. The arrangements || almost every production may be naturalized, so +) 7 : 
for the accommodation of the very numerous stock and || point of soil and seasons, and variety of prody 


finplements were excellent, and great praise is due to || "€*S: Pennsylvania - distinguished. 

: | ‘These natural advantages she has also the mes...» 
the Committee for their attention to this particular, improving by artificial means: for the limest ™ 
The display of stock was grand; and we were led to || great an element in farming, is found everywhper, 
the greatest abundance: Plaster of Paris js oly 


easily, and at low prices, from her neighbour Yu, 


themselves competent to go alone, without farther aid || York: the large cities furnish vast supplies of anes 
from abroad? In our opinion, many of the exhibited || manures; while, on the other side of the Delaw 


and animals: we left as that orb was retiring ; and on 


fnstance of intemperance, insubordination, or unkind 


') 
} 


ta 


ask — When will the Breeders in this country consider 


; : a } : . > P , z > neon! 
animals would find their best market in England. lies a great belt of green sand, erroneously ¢, 
é ; marl, an original deposit of the ocean, where. a) 
But not only was the eye feasted with the sight of 80 |) bones of extinguished races of animals, and relics i 
many fat things, and the heart gladdened by the con. || submerged world, there is brought up this sand, bien 


/useful even in its natural state, and, if mixed Wit) 
lime as it should be, of great efficacy. 
The implements of husbandry come next in order ; 
these we have of the very best kind, much better» 
| similar implements in Europe — lighter — more , 


templation of such perfect good will and happiness ;— 


the mind also came in for a large share of the banquet, 


enjoying, through the car, a treat of no common order, ' 


. 7 
handled—and there are one or two in common use yy 


—an address, delivered to the numerous and highly re. 
us, such for instance as the horse-rake, and that ¢ 
| 


spectable assembly, by the excellent and amiable Pre- 
sident of the Society, Nrcnotas Brippie, Esq.; and as 
he has honoured us with making the ‘ Cabinet’ the de- 
pository of his interesting and valuable notes, we pro- 
ceed, without farther loss of time, to lay them before 
our readers. 


instrument the cradle, which are unknown or unused 
abroad. In truth, our people have had so much | 
with comparatively small means, that their ingenuy 
has been tasked to invent the most efficient ine. 
ments, and to make the most active use of them. Tha 
there are two words in almost all languages, and wel 
defined jn most dictionaries, but of which Europeans 
have scarcely an idea, and these are the axe and \%¢ 
plough. Tocut down a tree, the great business of Ans 
GENTLEMEN — rican settlers, is a strange event to a European farmer. 
We are assembled to witness our first exhibition |} And then it may make us smile to see, as we may on 
since the recent donation by the State. Our Society, || the continent of Europe, at the present time,a» 
while engaged with all its own resources in improving || drove of horses—I have myself actually seen eig 
our agriculture, appealed to the Legislature, as con- || a single plough—and sometimes the whole quadrup 
Sisting mainly of farmers, and asked, that while so || force of the farm, three or four cows, and perhaps « 
many millions were expended in the transportation of || or two, with the aid of several horses, toiling sows 
our productions, something should be given to assist in || through the great work of turning up the sed—na), 
rendering those productions themselves more abundant || even in some parts of England, at this moment, 2 
and more valuable. Accordingly a law was passed, || be seen six Jarge horses, with two full-grown men,' 
placing, every year, at the disposal of the Society, a || turning from the field after having ploughed, during i 
sum of Fifty Dollars for each member of the Legisla- || day, three-quarters of an acre — where one 0! “Wt 
ture from the city and county of Philadelphia, to be | ploughmen, with a pair of horses, would have m 
aid out of the taxes raised within the city and county. || through an acre or an acre and a half. ’ 
‘his, though small in amount, is important from its|} From the implements let us turn to our stock of 
example ; nor in entering upon the first enjoyment of || animals. 
it, should we omit our thanks to the Legislature for this | And first of our horses: 
mark of regard for the farming interest, to the mem- Beginning with the highest blooded stock, I thik | 
bers from the city and connty who liberally supported || probable that the United States possess quite 4 gud 
it, and more especially to those members of this Society | a race as there is in Europe. The prevailing ops 
to whose exertions we owe the success of this applica- || is, that the Arabian Horse is the original of that #° 
tion — among whom it would be great injustice not to mal. I doubt the historical fact—but if it be so," 
name George W. Roberts, R. T. Potts, and Captain || the parent stock of the horse, just as the father 0! " 
Thomas Hayes — but in an especial manner are the ac- || apples is the Crab, which has been sweetened by cu" 
knowledgments of all farmers due to Mr. James Gowen, || vation into the Bell-flower. Undoubtedly the Aris 


who is always in the front rank where public spirit or || has improved the English Horse—has given him ™ t 
private liberality is needed. 


sinews, more compact bones, and greater intelligen™ 
The Society have thought that no employment of the || till the cross has become avowedly the first of his ki 
additional means confided to them, would be so useful 


The truth is that a race is but a quick suceessi0" 
as to bring the farmers together, to exhibit the best || long jumps, and the little light Arab is outjumpee © 
specimens of their industry; and by small but honour- || the gigantic stride of the stronger, larger, longer-lere™ 
able premiums to encourage a generous competition in || English Horse, who has beaten him on his ow? sind 
every branch of farming productions. The prizes for || in the East, and would distance him on any course 13 
the best crops must be decided at a later part of the || Europe. Indeed, the very first Arabian importee _ 
season. But the exhibition of farming stock, and farm-|| England two centuries ago, called the Mark = 
ing implements, is now before you; and it is made my || Arabian, was constantly beaten; and my on 
duty to add something appropriate to the occasion. || is, that no Arabian horse ever did win a race 18" 
This I do cheerfaully—and what I shall say wil! be very || land. The belief of our breeders is, that whate 
plain, very practical, and, as you will learn with 


good there may be in the Arabian is exceedingly *'* 
pleasure, very short. My purpose is to say a few words || in showing itself; that he has already give® to 


} 
j 
} 
{ 
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English horse all he can give, and that it is on the; 


» safer to adhere to the highest bred English stock, 
oh -thun risk its degeneracy by any inferior mixture. 
— .j horses, therefore, come directly from England; 
ew ~~ rather odd that the King of England's stables, 
tui there was a king and he had stables, furnished 
Oye highest priced horses for republican America. Of 
ve hig! 
Che comif > ann ‘trik ‘xample. The 
Horse we have lately seen a stri ing example. 
Imaum of Muscat sent to the President of the United 
~ tes two Arabian Horses which, from the character 
of the giver, we are bound to presume were of the 


wo 


sehest class. These horses were sold at public auction, | 
eno one could be found to give more for them than | 


nd! ea 
= hundred and fifty dollars for one, and six hundred 


ne . * 
bourhood where these were sold, are very spirited breed- 


ers, who would not buy these Arabians at even so low a | 


rate, but who had actually bought from the stables of 
the King of England, at the price of tweniy-five thou- 


sand dollars, a favourite horse, Priam, one of whose || 


gpits isin the exhibition here. Even as between the 
English breed and our own, the impression on this side 
af the water is, that for some time past the tendency 
of English breeding is rather to encourage speed than 
bottom; that their horses are becoming leggy, and that 
Ue descendants of the English stock, in this country, 


have more endurance, more bottom for long heats, | 


than their English ancestors. The question, whenever 
it is tested, will be decided perhaps by a few seconds. 
This style of horse, although the use to which he is 
generally applied, is out of the way of the farmer, is 
yet very interesting to us: for his good qualities all 
ome down through the inferior races; and the Godol- 
phin Arabian, to which the English Horse owes much 
af bis superiority, Was actually a cart-horse in Paris. 

Our ordinary race of farm horses is extremely good, 
The warmth and variableness of the climate have 
settled down the stiff and heavy frame of the European 
Horse, and given us a race of quick, alert animals, 
aimirably fitted to second the activity of the farmer 
bimself. 

So with respect to cattle, we have almost every 
rariety, and the best of all the varieties. The emi- 
grants often bring their best and favourite animal, the 


passenger vessels bring cows to give milk during their | 
voyages, and be then profitably sold here; and these | 


ere generally of the highest kind; commerce imports, 
from every quarter, the animals which will pay best, 


end are therefore the best at home; and spirited || 


breeders have gone into the English markets and 


brought over some of the highest priced animals. The | 


result is, that we have a great accumulation of stock 
@ every description. There are the Alderneys, with 
Qeir rich milk, itself a cream. The Ayrshires, copious 
civers of milk strongly inclined to butter, with forms 
ftted tor the butcher. The Devons, an ancient race 
brought by the first settlers of New England, and indi 
citing their descent by their strong resemblance to the 
improved Devons, with which our stock has been of 
late years abundantly recruited. Fitted, by their milk- 
iness, for the dairy, by their delicate flesh for the knife, 
by their quickness for the plough, they claim to be 
cond to no other race; and if second to any, only 
to the Short-horned Durham, which is so fumiliar to 
wall as to require no description, which undoubtedly 
bow unites the greatest mass of suffrages in its favour, 
combining the qualities of abundant milk, of easy 
Gitening, of early maturity, and of excellent food, 
more than any other race of horned cattle. 

Of Sheep, too, we have all the varieties. 

The Leicester, with their early fitness for the knife, 
md their large carcases and large wool—the Merino, 
for its smaller yield of rich wool—the Southdown, ex- 


cellent for both wool and carcase—and, finally, we | 


have a less known breed coming into reputation; it 
's the Tunisian, or broad-tailed sheep—originally sought 
Mainly for the carcase, but, having proved itself very 
ardy, well acclimated when crossed by other breeds, 
&) a8 to acquire a finer wool, it may become a standard 
Sock among us. Nor are we less favoured in 
Swine, 
We have all the breeds ; among others, peculiarly our 
Own, is what is called the Chester County breed, and 
Berkshire breed, just coming into great and de- 
erved estimation among us. Even the common breeds, 
trun about without our knowing their extraction, 
“é often admirable. 1 remember well that that Penn- 


arative estimation of the English and Arabian | 


: eoventy-five for the other. Now, in the same neigh- | 
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sylvania Quaker farmer, Jacob Brown, commander.-in 
chief of the American army during the last war, told 
me how much he was struck by the beauty of the hogs 
which he saw running about Philadelphia; and I have 
since often had occasion to admire them. 

Of all these various animals we have specimens 
now before us which we may all examine, and if we 
desire it obtain them at reasonable rates; and no one 
can doubt the real economy to a farmer of possessing 
these improved breeds. An inferior animal takes as 

| much trouble and as much food as a good one, and then 
the care and the exnense are often thrown away upon 
cattle that will give neither milk nor beef. How 
many stunted milch cows do we see who may be said 
to go dry ail the year round—how many steers who, 
after emptying a whole corn-crib, at last in the spring 
look like the crib itself, all ribs without, and all hol- 
low inside! But crossing and training have created 
animals who turn at once into milk or beef everything 
we put into them—who give plenty of milk,if you want 
milk, plenty of fat, if you desire beef, and who, coming 
|earlier into the dairy or the market, save a whole 
| year's expense of feeding. I hope, therefore, that we 
may profit by the present opportunity of improving 
our stock, and encourage the spirited breeders who 
| place the means of doing it in our power. 

Nor are the productions of Pennsylvania less nume 
|| rous than its animals, The great staples are wheat, 
| rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, and, above all, Indian 
i} corn; a plant not estimated in Europe, but one of the 
| most valuable presents which the new world has made 
| to the old—worth almost all others in the extent of its 
|| yield and the variety of its uses: with @ stalk ten or 
fifteen feet high, every inch of which is useful in the 
barn or the barn-yard, and a grain which to men sup- 


i} 
| plies a variety of healthful and delicious dishes, and to 
|| cattle, is the quickest fattener, while it gives the last 
exquisite flavour to their flesh. 
Having thus spoken of the advantages which we 
|| Pennsylvania farmers enjoy—I proceed to the less 
|| agreeable but more profitable inquiry, why our farms 
|| are not so productive as they ought to be—and I make 
the comparison between Pennsylvania and England, 
because I think England, on the whole, the best farm- 
ing country in Enrope—and our English friends must 
understand, that while we amuse ourselves occasionally 
|| With some of their peculiarities, we pay them the high 
| est compliment we can, by ogous them as the con- 
|| Stant models of our farming. Now why is it, that with 
all the natural advantages in our favour, the English 
| farmers beat us? I will tell you what I think of it. 
| In the first place, we do not do justice to our own 
profession. Farming is not liked, either among the 
|} young people, because it is considered a lonely exile 
|} from gaiety—or among the calculating, because it is 
| thought unproductive. This last is, I think, a total 
misapprehension ; and, as I regard its correction essen- 
| tial to our success, I venture to say that farming ought 
| to be more profitable in Pennsylvania than in England, 
|The common notion is that the high price of labour in 
Pennsylvania makes farming unproductive, and the 
opinion is repeated without examination, till at last it 
is generally believed. Now the productiveness of tarm 
ing, like the productiveness of every other occupation, 
depends on the expense of raising an article and the 
price you get for it when it is raised. These ex- 
| penses are the rent of the land, the tares, the manure, 
| the prices of labouring cattle, of labouring implements, 
_ and of labouring men. 
The land which can be rented in America for two or 
| three dollars, could not be rented in England under ten 
or twelve dollars an acre—so that already the land it- 
self costs three or four times as much, When you have 
|} got possession of the land, the tax-gatherer and the 
|| tithe-man soon make their appearance, and take from 
the farmer fifty-three per cent.on his rent. Here there 
are no tithes, and the tax, out of the immediate vici- 
nity of the city improvements, would scarcely be one- 
tenth of the English tax—so that while on an English 
farm of two hundred acres the rent and charges would 
|e ADOUL... cece cee eeceeeceeeenerceces cosseees $3,000 
The same rent and charges would here be....-- 700 








Making at once a difference Of .2--++-+e+++0+++ $2,300 


Next, all manures are cheaper in Pennsylvania— 
cheaper in themselves, and rendered more cheap by the 
facilities of transportation. 
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Labouring horses are about one-fourth cheaper in 
Pennsylvania; and, moreover, the work which two 
horses do in England is generally done here by one. 
Cows, too, are much cheaper here. 

Labouring implements are cheaper and better, the 
wood being so much lower-priced and durable, Of all 
these elements of work, there remains only labouring 
men who are cheaper in England ; they are cheaper by 
Sbout WO or 35 per cent.; but even say that wages are 
50 per cent. higher in Pennsylvania than in England. 
But then, although the nominal rate of wages is higher, 
et you actually get more work done for the money. 
The climate gives you more long working days than 
can be relied upon in the climate of England, where 
out-door work 18 necessarily much suspended, and the 
American labourer works better, for the very reason 
that he ts paid better. And the proof, which seems de- 
cisive, is that although money wages are higher here, 
piece- work, contract-work—whether to dig a canal or 
to reap a field, is done cheaper in America. And, ac- 
cordingly, one of our most intelligent Philadelphia 


county farmers, Mr. Walker, ar Zoglishman, always | 


declared that his farm-work was done twenty ow 
cent. cheaper in Pennsylvania than in England. But 
supposing it to be higher—labour is only one of the ele- 
ments—for we have seen that the rents are three or 
four times as high—taxes ten times as high—manures, 
implements, cattle, all dearer—and far overbalancing 
any difference of wages, were it even real. 

Let us now see what are the prices obtained for what 
is raised. Wheat is higher in England—flesh markets 
are higher. But wheat forms only one-fourth of the 
crop—aad, on the other hand, the great staple, wool, is 
dearer here—potatoes are twice or thrice as high here — 
and, therefore, the English compete with us in our own 
market —turnips, cabbages, all vegetables generally 
dearer; so that, after all, taking the average, farm 
produce is not higher, or very little higher, in England, 
while all the materials of raising it are much higher 
there—so that, on the whole, farming ought to be as 
lucrative in Pennsylvania as in England. 

With regard to wages, it may sound strangely, yet I 
believe it to be true, that the real interest of all farm- 
ers is, that wages should be high, and for this reason, 
A labouring man is not a mere machine—a human 
poor-box, into whose mouth is put a daily number of 
cents hever to reappear, but a living being with wants 
and desires, which he will not fail to gratify the mo- 
ment he possesses the means. If he can earn only a 
scanty pittance, just enough to keep him alive, he 
starves on accordingly—his food bread and water, a half- 
fed, half-clad, wholly untaught animal, with a useless 
mouthful of carnivorous teeth. But if his wages in- 
crease, he instantly employs them in comforts; in 
clothes for himself and family; and, as he rises in the 
scale, ventures on the taste of meat. He employs a 
tailor—a shoemaker—a hatter—a butcher—and these, 
in turn, purchase the materials of their trade from the 
farmer himself. The labourer becomes thus a customer 
of himself, and the payer of other customers—and the 
farmer receives back, with abundant interest, the dif- 
ference which he advances in the first instance between 
high wages and low wages. It is for this reason that 
one of our shrewdest farmers used to say, yes, give our 
labourers good wages and they will buy our beef. Thus, 
too, the bounties of Providence go round, a beneficent 
circle—and, after making the: labourer better fed, bet- 
ter clad, better taught—in short, a better man, the 
farmer himself is richer for the very benefits he dis- 
penses. Depend upon it, there is no surer sign of na- 
tional prosperity.than high wages—and God grant that 
for many a long year it may be the lot of our country- 
men, who subsist by the labour of their hands, to work 
well—to be paid well—and to live well. 

And now we come to the real reason why our crops 
do not equal those of England. It is, that our farms 
are all too large—too large for the means we employ in 
darming them. Agriculture is the only pursuit I know, 
where the owner does not employ his capital in his bu- 
siness. He rents or buys a large farm, and then has 
nothing left to stock it with. He might as well rent a 
large store without goods enough to fill a single corner 
of it. In England, it is supposed necessary, before 


renting land, that the tenant shOuld have a working 
capital, of thirty or forty dollars an acre, to employ. 
It is calculated that, besides lime and other enriching 
substances, the cost of the mere animal manures ap- 
plied to the soil of England, amounts to three hundred 
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millions of dollars; being more than the y 
whole of its foreign commerce. Yet the g 
yields back with interest all that is thus Jay 
it. And so it would do here, if we wou, 
the earth with any portion of our capital. By ;, 
rarely do. A farmer who has made any mor oa 
it not in his business, but in some other occy at 
He buys more land when he ought to buy more aoe — 
or he puts out his money in some joint stock on a, 
to convert sunshine into moonshine—or he buys ~ 
in some gold mine or lead mine. Rely upon j; 
richest mine is the barn-yard, and that whatever}... 
ations stocks or shares may offer, the best inVestines 
for a farmer is live stock an plough-shares. = 
Another defect of our farming is that we do nos thie 
sheep enough. Some years since, we were amons the 
first to import the merinos, and to indulge in the » - 
ness of that extravagance, until we had secured... 
numbers of these high-priced animals, with 


alue of the 
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“d Vast 


; : It any 
previous accumulation of roots to sustain they 


1, an 
then found that we should have to purchase expensive 
food for them. That at once disenchanted us, |; Was 


then seen that not only in palaces but in sheep-folds « 5 
favourite has no friends.” To enthusiasm succeeded i 
appointment and disgust, and these unhappy victims 
were sacrificed to the knife for no other crime tha 
their appetite. We have not yet outgrown this horr:. 
—but it was entirely our own fault. There are many 
parts of the State where sheep would take care of them. 
selves, in the woods, during the greater part of the yea 
—and the root-crops would furnish a cheap and whole. 
some support during the remainder, 

And this leads to the great improvement, which. of 
all others, we most need, which is the multiplication 
of root-crops. 

No soil can withstand a succession of grain crops: 
and instead of letting it lie fallow in order to recruy 
from its exhaustion, as was the old plan, the better 
practice now is to plant in the same field a crop of 
roots. These draw their nourishment from a lower 
region than the grain crops do; they derive a great 
part of their food from the atmosphere, by their large 
leaves, which at the same time shelter the soil from the 
extreme heats; they provide a fresh and juicy food for 
cattle during the winter, thus enabling us to keep a 
large stock, which, in addition to the profit on them, 
furnish abundant manure with which to return to the 
grain crops. Now this should be our effort—more roots 
— more cattle — more manure — then more grain. We 
cannot much err in the choice of these roots. Common 
turnips, Swedish turnips, mangel wurzel, are all good, 
though in various degrees; but perhaps the sugar-beet 
will be found the best of all — not for the purpose, at 
least at present, of making sugar—but as the most nu- 
tritious food for cattle, and the most milk-producing 
vegetable for cows in winter. These root crops wi! 
grow abundagtly; and what J should specially desir 
to see, is that we would confide in our long and mild 
autumns, and see if they would not yield us a crop of 
roots planted immediately as the grain harvests wer 
removed, so as to be ready by winter for the cattle. 

Another thing which we should strive to amend s 
the unfarmerlike and slovenly appearance of our fields 
Clean cultivation is like personal neatness to an ind 
vidual, a great attraction to a farm; but who can se 
without mortification, our fields of Indian corn or p> 
tatoes, just as they are verging to maturity, outtopped 
and stifled by a rival crop of weeds, which seem waiting 
with impatience for the removal of the real crops, whea 
they and all their seed may take exclusive possessi® 
of the ground! The rule of farming should be, never 
to let any thing grow in our fields which we did not pet 
there; and the value as well as the beauty of the crop 
would more than pay the expense of removing these 
noxious intruders. 

Nor do we pay sufficient attention to our gardens 
We are too often content with a small enclosure where 
a few peas and beans and a little salad are left to aa 
gle with a gigantic family of weeds, not to speak © 
the frequent inroads from the pigs; and what car be 
saved comes at last on our takies the scanty comp* 
nions of the masses of animal food which form almet 
our exclusive subsistence. For such a wilderness, bow 
easy would it be to substitute the cheap and we 
luxury of many vegetables which would grow wie 
the least trouble, and, while they gave variety ‘ cen 
tables, would diminish our excessive and expe®® 
use of animal food! 
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came want of neatness pervades the exterior of \| government is a novelty—our whole system of laws is 
, dwellings. We look in vain for the trim grass-plot, undergoing constant changes—and we are daily en- 
om 
| 





nice border, the roses, the climbing vines, and all |) countering, in all the walks of life, things which startle 
oi xyrance of our native wild flowers. These cheap | the more settled habits of the old world. When such 
o ae works—which seem trifles—make up the great || novelties are first presented, the European looks back 
olen enjoyments : they are the innocent occupa- to know what the past would think of it—the Ameri- 
eS of the young members of the family—the elegant || can looks forward to find how it will affect the future— 
arury of them all; and they impress even a@ passing || the European thinks of his grandfathers—the Ameri- 
yranget with a sense of the taste and ease of the farmer, || can of bis grandchildren. 
In fruits, too, we are deficient. Our climate invites 
gs to plant; and there is scarcely a single fruit which 
gill not grow in the open air, and all of them prosper 
with a little shelter. Undoubtedly there are insects 


There was once a prejudice 
against all these things—against what was called theory 
and book-farming—but that absurdity has passed away. 
In all other occupations, men desire to know how othera 


are getting on in the same pursuits elsewhere; they 
@hich infest them ; but these, care will exterminate. || inform themselves of what is passing in the world, and 


Undoubtedly some species are short-lived ; but it is easy || are on the alert to discover and adopt improvements. 
w provide @ succession — and even many productions || The farmers have few of these advantages—they do not 
which we used to think uncongenial to our climate, || meet daily at exchanges to concentrate all the news of 
will succeed if we will only try them. For instance, I || commerce—they have no factories, where all that is 
wn satisfied, from my own experience, that every || doing among their competitors abroad is discussed—no 
farmer may have his pateh of grapes quite as readily || agents to report the slightest movements which may 
ube can his patch of beans or peas. He has only to || affect their interests. They live apart—they rarely 
plant lis cuttings, as he would Indian corn, at suffi- || come together, and have no concert of action, Now, 
gent distances to work them with the hoe-harrow, || this defect can be best supplied by reading works de- 
They will live through the winte? without any cover- || voted to their interests, because these may fill up the 
ing and with less labour than Ind@gn corn, because the leisure hours which might otherwise be wasted in idle- 
orn requires replanting every year, while the vines || ness or misemployed in dissipation—and as some sort 
gill last for a century. He will thus provide a healthful || of newspaper is almost a necessary of life, let us se- 
pleasant fruit for his family use, or a profitable article || lect one which, discarding the eternal violence of party 
for the market. politics, shall give us all that is useful or new in our 
[ was about to name one more improvement, but [|| profession. This Society has endeavoured to promote 
hesitate about it—I mean the substitution of oxen for || such a one in the Farmers’ Capinet, a monthly paper, 
horses on farms. All the theory isin favour of the ox. || exclusively occupied with the pursuits of agriculture— 
fe costs little, works hard, he eats little, and when we || where we may learn what is doing in our line, over all 
have done with him he is worth more than when we || the world, at so cheap a rate, that for a dozen stalks 
wgan—whereas a horse costs much, eats much, and || of corn, or a bushel of wheat or potatoes, we may have 
when he dies is worth comparatively nothing. Yet, || a constant source of pleasing and useful information. 
after all, it will be difficult to bring the ox into fashion. || I think, however, that we must prepare ourselves for 
He has a failing which, in this country, is more fatal || some startling novelties in farming. We were taught 
an madness to a dog—he cannot “ go ahead”—and it || in our youth to consider fire and water as the deadlicst 
seems a severe trial for our impatient American nature || foes. They are at last reconciled, and their union has 
wereep behind an ox-plough, or to doze in an ox-cart. || produced the master-power of the world. Steam has 
And then there is a better reason, in small farms, || altered the whole routine of human labour —it has 
where both oxen and horses cannot be kept, for the pre- || given to England alone, the equivalent in labour of 
ference of the horse. The ox can do only farm-work, || four hundred millions of men. As yet, commerce and 
end is utterly useless for the road. He is of no benefit || manufactures alone have felt its influence, but it can- 
to the farmer's family. We can neither make a visit |} not be that this gigantic power will long be content to 
with him, nor go to church with him, nor go to court || remain shut up in factories and ships. Rely upon it, 
with him—and if the present immense political assem- || steam will before long run off the track into the fields, 
bles are to continue in fashion, they would be like the || for, of all human employments, farm-work is at this 
buffalo meetings in the prairies, and it would be more |! moment the most dependent on mere manual labour. 
dificult than it now is in political conventions to find || Be not, therefore, surprised if we = live to see some 
qt whose ox gored his neighbour's. steam plough making its hundred furrows in our fields 
There was one caution which I would have ventured || —or some huge engine, like the extinct mammoth, rov- 
\ offer some years ago—against the indulgence of ex- || ing through the western forests, and mowing down the 
pensive habits of living, and an undue preference of || woods, like acradler in the harvest-field. Wild as this 
Uungs foreign, over the fruits of our own industry—but || seems, there is nothing in it stranger than what we 
which, I rejoice to think, is no longer necessary. Long || have all witnessed already. When Fulton and Oliver 
may itcontinue so. Simplicity and frugality are the || Evans first talked to us about the steam-boat and the 
basis of all independence in farmers. If our mode of || rail-road, we thought them insane, and already we en- 
uving be plain, it belongs to our condition—if our man.- || joy more than they ever anticipated in their most san- 
hers seem cold or even rough, they are at least natural || guine moments. One of these applications of steam— 
—and their simple sincerity will gain nothing by being || the raising of water for agriculture—I have already at- 
polished into duplicity. Though Italian mantel-pieces || tempted, in my own small way. You know that the 
tnd folding-doors are indispensable to happiness incities, || greatest enemy of our farming is the drought of midsum- 
tey are not necessary to the welcome of country hos- || mer, when all vegetation withers, and the decaying 
plaity. If a finer gloss be given to foreign fabrics, || crops reproach us with suffering the magnificent rivers 
et us be content with the simpler dresses which come || by their side to pass away. In the southern climates of 
from our own soil and our own industry ; they may || the old world, mencollect with great toil the smallest 
Hot Nt us quite as well, but rely on it, they become us |} rills, and make them wind over their fields—the hand- 
far better; and if we must needs drink, let us prefer || bucket of Egypt, the water-wheel of Persia, all the toil- 
Ue unadulterated juice of our own orchards to all exo- || some contrivance of manual labour, are put in requisi- 
uc fermentations—even to that bad translation into || tion tocarry freshness and fertility over fields not want- 
French of our own cider called champagne. ing them more than ourown. With far greater advan- 
I have spoken of farms and of farming. let me add a || tages, absolutely nothing has yet been done in that 
“Ww words about the farmer. The time was, when it || branch of cultivation; may we not hope that these feeble 
Was the fashion to speak of the Pennsylvania farmer || means of irrigation may be superseded by steam, when 
asa dull, plodding person, whose proper representative || a few bushels of coal may disperse over our fields, from 
Was the Conestoga horse by his side ; indifferent to the || our exhaustless rivers, abundant supplies of water. 
wecation of his children, anxious only about his All these improvements which may adorn or benefit 
arge barn, and when the least cultivated part of the || our farms, are recommended to us not only by our own 
farm was the parlour. These caricatures, always exag- || individual interests, but by the higher sentiment of our 
frrated, have passed away, and the Pennsylvania || duty to the country. This is essentially a nation of 
armer takes his rank among the most intelligent of his || farmers. No where else is so large a portion of the 
muatrymen, with no indisposition for improvements || community engaged in farming; no where else are the 
beyond the natural caution with which all new things || cultivators of the earth more independent or so pow- 
— be considered before they are adopted. But an |/ erful. One would think that in Europe the great busi- 
Swillingness to try what is new, forms no part of the || ness of life was to put each other to death; for so large 
smerican character. How can it he, since our whole !! a proportion of men are drawn from the walks of pro- 








































112 Hoven Cattle-—The Milk-Cawv, &c. ron. 
ductive industry and trained to no other occupation ex- | For the Farmers’ Cabinet, a 
cept to shoot foreigners elweys, and their own country. | . . 

men occasionally ; while here, the whole energy of all | The Milk-Cow. 


the nation is directed with intense force upon peaceful | 
labour. A strange spectacle this, of one, and one only, | id 
unarmed nation on the face of the earth! There is N.—Capt. J., is it true that you have paid An, a, 
abroad a wild struggle between existing authorities || lars for a milk-cow? coal =o 
and popular pretensions, and our own example is the || Capt. J.—Yes indeed it is; and you wonld no ., 


common theme of applause or denunciation. It is the || her, were you to offer me a hundred for her. 


A DIALOGUE FOUNDED ON Pact. 





more important then for the farmers of this country || | ¥-—Oh! it is @ monstrous price, she can neve, a 
to be true to their own principles. The soil is theirs— || !t, never: I would not give more than thirty dollars 2 
the government is theirs—and on them depends mainly | the best cow I ever saw. _—_ 
the continuance of their system. ‘That system is, that Capt. J.—Come now, let us talk over the subjert_ 5. 


enlightened opinion, and the domestic ties are more | see if we can't discover that it 38 quite possible » \ 
stabie guarantees of social tranquillity than mere force, || make a cow pay for herself, even if she costs fifty 4 . 

and that the government of the plough is safer, and, || lars. Can you tell me what is the interest on Af) , 
when there is need, stronger than the government of || lars for a year? ; s i 
the sword. If the existing dissensions of the old world || ¥—Why, three dollars, isn’t it? 

are to be settled by two millions of soldiers, all ours Capt. J.—And how many weeks are there in a 
will soon be decided by two millions of voters. The V.—Fifty-two, to be sure. 

instinet of agriculture 1s for peace — for the empire of Capt. J.—Well, then, before I purchased this cow my | 
reason, not of violence —of votes, not of bayonets, || butter cost me a dollar and a half a week, besides wy; 

Nor shall we, as freemen and members of a domestic || 1 had to pay for new milk for my family; now | say 


year} 











and fireside profession, hesitate in our choice of the all this, sell a dollar's worth of butter a week, and have Pr 
three great master influences which now rule the world || all the skim-milk for my hogs. Now, do you thing | 
—foree, opinion, and affection —the cartridge-boz, the | put the value of all this too high at three dollars a 
baliot-boz, and the band-borz. week? se 
V.—Well, perhaps not. 
Capt. J.—Then, you see I pay the interest of the fry 
dollars—the price of the cow—for the whole year ‘y 
co | one week's receipts. And am I right when I caleulats 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet., | I have the remaining fifty-one weeks’ receipts, wi) 5 
. | which to pay the principal and her keep? . 
Hoven Cattle. N.—I guess you are, and I am fifty dollars the wiser \ 
. ) for our conversation upon the subject. ‘ 
Mr. Eprror,—In a late conversation with Capt ii . ‘ 
James Cooper, of Haddonfield, he informed me of a cer- " } 
tain cure for hoven cattle, which ought, I think, to be To Correspondents. ( 
made universally known, for the good of the commu- **Aaricota”t is reminded of the utter impracticability ‘ 
nity. [tis this— of estimating the quantity of hay in the mow by 
Make a twisted band of straw, the size of the wrist, || ; Je he, ( 
and place it in the mouth of the animal, drawing it |) measurement ; so much depends - the nature of the ( 
tight, and making fast the ends over the head, just be- || hay, whether it be up-land or low-land, and how mucd 
hind the horns: this will cause the beast to endeavour || it had heated in the mow, neither the seller nor the : 
to rid itself of the inconvenience, by chewing the band, buyer would be satisfied with anything short of weigi» , 
and the act of moving the tongue and jaws will open |}. ~ d le ‘ 
the gullet, and permit the pent-up air to escape. The || #8. 2nd that accurately. 
etticiency of the mode here recommended, was tested a ‘Tycho Brahe'’s communication is very acceptable; t 
— nee oo berm wes a to — truth ought to bear the most rigid scrutiny; we only 
aptain, by one of his ne ours, Who, finding her || : ““ : : ce 
most dangerously affected in this way, instantly ap- bargain for the duty of withholding any thing that is ' 
plied the twisted band of straw, and was quite aston- personal; it will appear in our next number. t 
— S oo i a ee eo ss furiously Will our friend of the “old school” excuse the non ! 
out of the distended stomach, and in a few minutes . . : : . 1 
, ' > ? 2 nme 
more she was perfectly recovered. apps arance of his article : to insure insertion, comme | 
Now, I consider your readers indebted to the Captain |} nications should be sent in before the first day of the : 
for this communication, to an amount far more than || month. 1 
the value of a year's subscription to the Cabinet, but, ' 
in return, he only asks every one to do good, by com- . : : : 
: a t ’ ’ : 
municating, by means of its pages, whatever they may The quantity of rain which fell ee oe 
know which would be at all likely to benefit the world 9th month, (September,) was ........ 2.502 inches ( 
by its publication, J. R. Joun Corman. 
New Jersey. Pennsylvania Hospital, 10th mo. 1, 1840. | 
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